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“MARY GOES FIRST.” 


Comedy in three acts and an epilogue, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
Produced at the Playhouse, London, on September- 18, +1913. 





Photo.} woulsham and Banfield. 


Elia Southwood (Miss MarGaret BRUHLING): ‘‘ What's the matter? ”’ : 
Richard Whichello (Mr. Cuanues V. France) : ‘‘Mary’s going to let me in for a law-suit 
with the Bodsworths!” . 
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Mary Goes First. 
B 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
Produced at the Playhouse, September 18, 1913. 
The Story of the Play. By the Editor. 
“7 “HE ‘highly respectable town of Warkin- that was not enough; the apology must be in 
stall was in a ferment. A state of war black and white, and Sir Thomas commissioned 


cxisted between the two 
leading families merely because 
one lady had_ referred’ to 
another as an ‘‘ impropriety.’’ 

Mary Whichello was one of 
the best-hearted persons in the 
world, but Lady Bodsworth, 
whose husband had just secured 
a knighthood, got on _ her 
nerves. Moreover, her lady- 
ship’s rank secured her pre- 
cedence in the social functions 
of the town, and she was taken 
in to dinner by the head of the 
house. 

Lady Bodsworth was a little 
more than plump and had false 
hair and aggressively-painted 
face. She took her newly- 
acquired dignity very seriously, 
and’ when, listening behind the 
curtains, she heard Mrs. 
Whichello, referring to her 
personal appearance, declare 
that ‘‘with her powdered 
cheeks and yellow hair she 
looked like an impropriety,’’ 
that dignity was outraged. 

An apology was demanded by 
Lady Bodsworth, and her hus- 
band seconded the demand with 


all the pomposity that a bloated town magriate ~ bridge’serencly. She briefed her friend Felix, a 
could command. Mary said she was sorry, but struggling barrister, to act as her legal adviser, 


his solicitor to draw up : the 
document in full legal form. 
Mary flatly refused to sign it, 
and brought dictionaries to 
bear witness that the word 
simply meant ‘‘ unseemliness.’’ 
Lawsuits were threatened, 
and Mary bid her opponents 
do their worst. Not so her easy- 
going, peace-loving husband, a 
leather merchant, who had long | 
since succumbed to the lure of 
the links. ‘Sending Mary into 
. an adjoining room, where he 
begged ‘her cousin Felix to si 
keep her quiet for a few 
minutes, he sought to effect 
a compromise. He invited 
Bodsworth and his solicitor 
out to dinner at the club, but 
they declined with virtuous in- 
dignation. Then he went so 
far as to offer to withdraw his 
opposition to Sir Thomas over 
the question of tramways on the 
local council if he would keep 
the casz out of court. 





Photo.) {Fouisham and Banfield. Mary, on the other hand, was 
eager for the fray. Whichello’s 

The Author and the “ : ere % 
Leading Lady cries of distress had little effect 


on her, and she went on playing 
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threatening to withhold her consent to his en- 
gagement with her ward Ella if he “failed to get 
the better of the Bodsworths. Meanwhile, the 
young couple in their simplicity marvelled how 
such things could be. 

Mary was likewise determined to make an as- 
sault on Lady Bodsworth’s social supremacy, and 
went about it in a novel way. Sir Thomas had 
sectred his knighthood through giving a sana- 
torium to the town; Whichello 
should give a crematorium and 
stand for Parliament, in order 
that a baronetcy in the family 
long since allowed to lapse might 
be revived. 

Whichello was not enthusiastic 
over the proposal. So long as he 
got his golf it was a matter of 
supreme indifference to him who 
“‘went first’? in Warkinstall. 
He gave way to his wife’s per- 
suasions, however, and though he 
was in favour of tariff reform pro- 
vided the leather trade got a look 
in, he consented to turn Radical 
in order to win the seat from the 
Government, and thus gain the 
baronetcy. 

He made feeble speeches and 
won the contempt of a colleague— 
a vety Boanerges of an orator, and 
was ignominiously denounced as 
a deserter in the local papers. 
The consequence was that he 
refused to be ‘‘ Boanerged ’’ into 
Parliament, and threw up. his 
candidature. Coaxing, entreaties, 
and tears were all in vain; he resolutely declined 
to change his decision. It is the first recorded 
instance of the wheedling of woman failing to 
achieve its purpose, but Whichello remained 
firm. 

What did Mary do? Did she accept defeat 
and settle down to a secondary. position . in 
society? By no means. She simply handed over 
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{Foulshum and Banfield. 


The Golf Smile. 


Mr. C, V. France as Richard 
Whichello. 
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the Parliamentary responsibilities to her friend, 
Felix Galpin, who accepted them with alacrity, 
and made her husband contribute a sum of money 
to the Party sufficiently large to secure him the 
baronetcy. ‘There was some haggling over the 
proposal, for a merchant and his money are not 
easily parted, but he gave way eventually, and 
Whichello’s smile when he was told. that he 
mizht go off and play golf till after the election 
was beautiful to behold. 

Lady Bodsworth had by this 
time begun to show the white 
feather, and after an attempt by 
her wily solicitor to exact 4 much- 
modified form of apology from 
Mary, which met with no success, 
Lady Bodsworth defifiitely threw 
up the sponge. 

Mary’s triumph was now com- 
plete, but the victor did not press 
her advantage. The enemy, 
having capitulated, at first 
feigned indisposition in order not 
to face her opponent, and when 
they did meet there was a pro- 
fusion of tears from the van- 
All ended well, how- 
ever, for ‘when dinner was an- 
nounced Lady Whichello gave her 
arm to Lady Bodsworth, and they 
went in together. 

Peace was proclaimed, and the 
whole assembly, from the butler 
to the baronet, rejoiced. 

The foundations of the story are 
laid in the following extract from 
Fettleworth’s. ‘‘ Credentials of 
Merit ’’ (1764) (Chapter on Titles). with which 
the author prefaces his play. 

‘‘ Thus it appears that the Honours and Dignities 
adjudged by the State serve often but to varnish 
the Stratagems and Pietences whereby they have 
been obtained; and the Claim to Precedency is 
shown to be the Claim of those who have no other 
Claim to our Admiration and Esteem.”’ 
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Photos.) Whichello: ‘Let’s all pop down to the Club.” (Foulsham and Banfield. 
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Compliment to the Candidate. 
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relic Galpin (mR. W. GRAHAM 6A0WNt) (veading from the local paper): ‘‘ Every true-hearied patriot will 
rejoice at his leaving The Honest Party.”’ 
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[Foulsham and Banfiec. 


ens Whichello;: ‘* Will you kindly keep out of this? If I am to be fleeced 
I'll] know how much.” 





Family Jar. 
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y: ‘*Mr. Galpin and I have decided upon a course of action.’ 
Whichello: ‘‘Have you? Then / have decided upon a course of action.”’ 


Photos. Vary: “1 won't apologise.’ 


Tadman (Mr. GeorGe SHELTON): ‘‘ Then we shall take it into court.”’ 
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Felice: ‘* Not coming!’ 
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Ella : 


‘How awful it 

would befif wien 
we were married 
we got to rowing 
each other like 
ordinary =martied 
people!” 


Felixv: 


“How can they do 
it! How can tley 
do it!” 


{[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Tadman (Miss Ciatre Pauncerc rt): ‘‘ I am so sorry Lady Bodswort!. 
is not coming to-night.”’ 
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Miss in one of her 


Marie Tempest choicest gowns. 
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[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Sir Thomas Bodsworth (Mr. Kenyon MuscGrav®) : ‘‘ Please take no notice. 
She’s a little overcome by the heat.”’ 
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People I’ve Met at the Play. 


By F. J. Randall, 
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Author of ‘‘ The Harbottle Stories.”’ 


IJI—THE TRIGGS OF TOTTENHAM. 
N accident brings me into contact with the 
Aras. I have left it late and found the 
pit nearly full. A young man obligingly 
puts his overcoat under the seat and intimates 
that there is just room for me at his side. My 
thanks are due to him and he gets them. 

‘* Bit of a scramble unless you get here early, 
ain’t it?’’ he says. 

‘*'The first come the first served,’’ I remark 
inanely. 

He squares his shoulders and views a couple 
of old people on his left. The first is a very old 
man, who sits low in his seat. His toothless 
mouth is agape, and his weak eyes blink in the 
lights; he is a picture of patient docility, with 
knotted fingers clasped before him. He is grey- 
haired and grey-whiskered, wears a big overcoat 
of rakish cut, that was surely never made for him, 
and is almost enveloped by a bowler hat of a 
bygone shape. 

‘* How are you, dad; can you see all right? ”’ 
asks my friend. 

‘* All right, George, my boy,’’ says the old 
man, his eyes brightening as he wakes up and 
nods briskly. ‘‘ All right, thank-ye!’”’ 

‘* How are you, mother; got a good seat ?”’ 

The old woman is a fit mate for the old man. 
She nods and smiles, and her face is aglow with 
wonder and anticipation. She is bent in her 
seat, with rounded shoulders, and a bunched up 
cape of black satin is her chief adornment. She 
wears black cotton gloves and a small bonnet 
with some startling bows in it, and she clutches 
tightly at a home-made reticule on her lap. 

With some satisfaction Mr. George Triggs 
shifts his hat to the back of his head, displaying 
a plastered slab of lightish hair turned over in a 
curl, and coming rather low on his forehead. He 
is not handsome, his eves are small, his nose in- 
significant, and his mouth large and irregular. 
In addition to some spots on his face he has a 
small straggling moustache. For all that I am 
grateful to him for a tolerable seat. 

‘‘That post will interrupt your view, I’m 
afraid,’’ I observe. 

“Don’t matter, old man.’’ He consults a 
silver watch held by a chain that comes through 
the armhole of his waistcoat, nods towards his 
parents, and closes one eye. ‘‘ As long as the old 
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people see that’s all right. Fed up with this 
kind of thing myselt long ago.’’ 

‘* The Girl in the ‘Tramcear ”’ is billed to appear, 
and my personal opinion is that it will appeai 
to George much more than the elder members ot 
the family. But his giance at the programme is 
indifferent. 

** Like to give the old people a treat once in a 
way,’’ he says, tucking his thumbs in his waist- 
coat pockets. ‘‘ No change to me: Seen toa 
much of it from the wings myself.”’ 

I am interested and make it obvious. 

‘In the profession yourself, perhaps, eh? ’’ 

‘* You couldn’t.tell me much about the stage.’’ 
George smiles. ‘‘I dare say, now, that I know 
the Lane better than I do my own house. Ah, and 
a good many more houses, in London and out.’”’ 

‘* What sort of stage have they got here? ”’ 

** Never been on this one 1n my life!’’ he ad- 
mits readily. ‘‘I’m not going to deceive you; 
1’]l admit that I’ve never been on it.’’ 

Before any further admission can be made the 

curtain goes up. We are greeted by a burst of 
song, and a score of gaily clad girls glide rhyth- 
mically to and fro. The scene is a gorgeous in- 
terior. At the end of the song a buzz of conversa- 
tion and some clapping announce the entrance of 
one of the principal comedians. He is loud-voiced,. 
blatantly confident, and labels himself im- 
mcdiately as a humorist. Mr, and Mrs. Triggs. 
are craning their necks, both open-mouthed. ‘The 
old lady wears a set smile of expectation, the 
old gentleman, now bareheaded, is expression- 
less. George coolly ignores the play and watches 
his parents like a benevolent keeper in charge of 
a couple of imbeciles. 
A comic waiter now enters with a tray, trips, 
and upsets the contents. By a dexterous. 
manoeuvre he catches them and marches off again 
in triumph, much to the amazement of the com- 
pany on the stage. 

Triggs senior chuckles prodigiously and nods 
his head. He turns for a moment and catches 
the approving eye of his son. 

‘“That was good, George,’’ 
‘“* Ay, that was very good !’”’ 

I observe that incidents of this kind invariably 
move Triggs senior to mirth; his aged partner 
showing a stronger partiality for the sentimental 
scenes. George himself does not deign to look 
at the stage much, except occasionally to view 
something with a sternly critical eye. 


he chuckles. 
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Being parched I hurry off at the close of the 
first act in order to reach the refreshment room 
before the crush comes. On my return George 
is absent. 

My attention is drawn a little later to a com- 
motion at one of the doors. The sounds of angry 
voices in altercation reach nie. 

‘* What d’y’mean ?’’ says one, that I recognise 
as belonging to George. ‘‘ Can’t go through with 
what? ”’ 

I turn, and observe that George is carrying a 
glass of beer in each hand. 

‘Vou ’eard!”’ is the sarcastic retort, coming 
from an official in .uniform. “You can’t go 
through with that. Not allowed. Your 
friends’ll have to come to the bar.”’ 

There is a heated colloquy, carried to unneces- 
sary lengths, and remarkable for the iteration of 
certain statements, George demanding to know 
why he can’t supply the old people with refresh- 
ments in their seats, and the official stolidly re- 
peating that ‘‘ It’s not allowed.”’ 

‘* Not allowed, eh?’’ says George, caustically. 
‘* It’s allowed everywhere else but here. It’s 
allowed in houses better than what this is.’’ 

The official stands with arms outspread to bar 
the passage of Mr. Triggs, and endeavours to 
mildly hustle him back. 

‘* All right, old man,’’ says George, aggres- 
sively, ‘‘there’s no hurry. I’ve met your sort 
before. I know a bit more about this game than 
what you think.’’ 

The eye each other like a couple of pugilists, 
aud I am half expecting George to douse the 
official with one of the glasses of beer he carries. 
However, the danger is averted by his retiring 
slowly and placing the glasses on the bar. 

The Triggs are now summoned from their 
seats by George with severe politeness. He is 
excessively courteous when I arise to allow them 
to pass, thanking me in a loud and stern voice. 
On passing through the swing doors he takes no 
mvure notice of the official than if he had been 
a slab of granite. I am relieved when they all 
re-occupy their seats without any disaster. 

‘‘ There’s only one thing they want in a place 
like this,’’? says George to me pointedly, “ and 
that’s a few more people with a bit of sense. 
There’s too many fat-headed dummies about in 
brass buttons! ”’ 

He catches the eves of the official, and stares at 
him offensively. The light goes down suddenly, 
and we are once more plunged into the play. 

The views of Mr. George Triees are now som- 
brely coloured by the treatment he has received, 
and he criticises the production with slashing 
severity. He has never before seen anything put 





on in such a slipshod manner. The cast is all 
wrong, and he tells me the actors who ought to 
have been selected for the parts, which makes me 
think he is all wrong himself. 

I am a little puzzled how to place George. 
That he has some intimate knowledge of the stage 
and actors is certain. He might be a low 
comedian. But even low comedians are not low 
in private life. They do not bring their parents 
to the pit ! unless, of course, they are wise enough 
to know that the old people would not be at homie 
anywhere else. 

Triggs senior displays a grievance before long. 

‘* George,’”” he says in a plaintive whisper, 
‘‘ when’s the tramcar coming on? ‘Gal in the 
tramcar’ it’s called, ain’t it? Why don’t they 
fetch on the tramcar?’”’ , 

** You sit tight, dad,’’ says George. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to have what they give you here. If you pay 
for something and don’t get it that’s your fault 
for being such a fool as to come.’’ 

The second interval takes George back to the 
bar. He stands close behind the glass doors 
where smoking is allowed, and puffs offensively 
from a big pipe, purposely for the annoyance, I 
am convinced, of his old enemy in uniform, 
who is fairly successful in feigning ignorance of 
his existence. 

The tramcar doesn’t appear in the third act, 
and Triggs senior is obviouslv disappointed. 
However, there is some smashing of crockery- 
ware that seems to please him. His better half 
has followed the love story assidvously, and has 
nothing to grumble about. 

‘What do you think of it?’’ I ask George as 
the end draws near. 

‘A failure,’”’ he says promptly. ‘“ Badly 
staged and badly acted. I know too much about 
this sort of thing to be mistaken. It’s rotten!’’ 

The applause at the end is good in spite of his 
verdict. The old people are hustled out as the 
crowd rises, and George inquires blandly if the 
show was to their satisfaction. 

‘Well, I dunno as I enjoyed it as much as I 
might, George, boy,’ says the old man. ‘‘I’ma 
bit hard of hearing, you know. But I liked the 
coloured lights at the end, and if the tramcar 
had only come on it would have been A 1.”" 

** Anyway, it’s a failure,’’ says George to me. 
**T’ve been too long at this game not to know 
something about it.’’ 

As we drift outside a long decor behind the 
stage opens, disclosing the machinery of the 
theatre. 

**And you're still at it?’’ I say absently to 
George. 

** Rather,”’ he savs, nodding through the door; 
* that’s my game, scene-shiftitig !’’ 
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Gadabout’s Gossip. 


~ HE season of goodwill is approaching, and 
preparations for the Christmas plays are 
going on in many theatres. The panto- 
mime proper will not be so numerously repre- 
sented in the West End as formerly, only two 
houses—Drury Lane, where the absence of a 
Yuletide annual would be regarded as a national 
disaster—and the Lyceum being devoted this 
year to that form of entertainment. 





A number of children’s plays are announced 
for matinées, and there will be the usual influx 
of juveniles, accompanied by their mothers and 
aunts, from the suburbs. It is good to see the 
youngsters scurrying along the Strand, their 
faces glowing with health and rejoicing in the 
highest spirits. 


** Alice in Wonderland ”’ is to be revived at the 
Comedy, and ‘‘ Peter Pan’’ will, for the tenth 
year in succession, disport on the stage of the 
Duke of York’s. 





The only children’s play that is new is a fairy 
fantasy called ‘‘ The Shepherdess Without a 
Heart,’’ which will be put on at the Globe 
on December 22. It boasts a new sensa- 
tion, namely ‘‘the bursting of the villain.’’ 
I have endured a long course of melodrama 
during which I have seen the villain mect his 
end by many various means, ranging from being 
blown to pieces at the cannon’s mouth to falling 
from an airship, but this is the first time I have 
known him to explode ! 





In order that the artistes may not be dis- 
couraged by thé indifference of audiences, a new 
scheme of lighting has been planned at the new 
St. James’s Hall. Lights are focussed on the 
stage, the auditorium being in a state of semi- 
darkness, thus shutting out the audience from 
the sight of the performer. I refrain from saying 
that it would be as well in the case of some 
actors I have seen if the arrangement were occa- 
sionally reversed ! 





The power of the Press in theatrical matters has 
seldom been made so completely manifest as in 
the case of ‘‘ Who’s the Lady ?’”’ at the Garrick, 
where the first-night notices have caused the box- 
office to be besieged. Unfortunately the pitch 
has been ‘‘ queered ’’ by the report of the clerical 
nominees, who declare that there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the play. The thing for the Press 
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to do if they want to keep people from rushing 
to see a play is, it seems to me, to say that it is 
wholesome and fit to see. Then everyone would 
stay away. 





Mr. Henry Ainley enlightened his hearers on 
an important point in his reply for ‘‘ The Drama ”’ 
at the dinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 
He was informed, he said, that at some remote 
period in the Dark Ages if actors committed any 
grievous offence they were pierced through the 
lobe of the ear. From that time he though! 
actors began to wear theit hair long. 


A humorous anecdote was also told by Mr 
Harry Nicholls, who responded for ‘the Fund. 
One night he heard two actors discussing profes- 
sional affairs. One said to the other, ‘‘ How is it 
actors never save? T,ook at So-and-So! Always 
having money lent him, yet he hasn’t a shilling in 
the world.’’ ‘‘ No,”’ said the other, ‘‘ that is im- 
providence. He ought to have retired years ago 
on the money he has borrowed.’’ 





Hopes have been expressed that Miss Lillah 
McCarthy will not retire from the stage now that 
she has come into the handsome fortune of 
£50,000 by the will of her father. I don’t think 
there is any fear of that. The accomplished 
actress is too deeply devoted to her art to contem- 
plate such a step for many years to come. 





The matinée hat still proves a source of annoy- 
ance to audiences. A dramatic critic who found 
himself behind some large hats and could get no 
sight of the stage at Miss Italia Conti’s children’s 
matinée at the Little, said as much in his 
notice. Whereupon Miss Conti wrote to say how 
sorry she was. ‘‘ It is, as you know,’’ she added, 
“a perpetual bugbear to all managements. I 
tried my utmost to avoid it by sending out a re- 
quest about ladies’ hats with all the tickets sold, 
and the Little Theatre possesses the best accom- 
modation for ladies’ hats in London. But still 
you can’t get everybody to fall into line.’’ 





The PLAYGOER is welcomed in all parts of the 
world, in the Far East and West, in remote spots 
where Christmas puddings fail to reach and 
where Yuletide festivities can only be cele- 
brated on a very limited scale. Nevertheless, to 
all readers of this journal, in whatever part of 
the globe, I say with all sincerity ‘‘A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.’’ 

GADABOUT. 
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The Playgoer’s Guide. 


Theatres and Music Halls at a Glance. 


\ \ 





- 
Beatres:- GARRICK 

cs 
Masi¢ Halls:- Tivol 


Current Attractions at the Theatres. 


| The exact situation of the theatres in the following 


Adelphi (Strand).—‘‘ Girl from Utah,’ 8.15. 
Aldwych.—‘‘ The Ever Open Door,’’ 8. 
Ambassadors (West Street, Shaftesbury 


Avenue).—‘‘ Anna Karenina,’’ 8.15. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ The Wife 


Tamer,’’ 8; ‘‘ Never Say Die,”’ 8.45. 


Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket).—‘‘ The 


Thirteenth,’’ 8; ‘‘ A Place in the Sun,’’ o. 


Criterion \ (Piccadilly Circus).—‘‘ The Dear 
Departed,’’ 8.30; ‘Oh! I Say !!” o. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square).—* The Marriage 
Market,”’ 8. 

Duke of York’s.—‘‘ Quality Street,’’ 8.30. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road).—‘t‘ Who's the 
Lady ?’’ 8.30. 

Globe (Shaftesbury Avenuc).—‘‘ The Night 
Hawk,”’ 8.50. 

Haymarket (Haymarket).—‘‘A Dear Little 
Wife,’’ 8.30; ‘* Within the Law,’’ 9. 

His Majesty’s (Haymarket).—‘ Joseph and 
His Brethren,”’ 8. 


list will be found by a reference to the above map | 
Kingsway (Great Queen Street).—‘‘ The Great 
Adventure,’’ 8.20. 
Little (John Street, Strand).—‘‘ The Three 
Wayfarers,’’ 8.30; ‘‘ Magic,”’ 9. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ The Girl in 
the Taxi,’’ 8.20. 
New (St. Martin’s Lane).—‘‘ The Laughing 
Husband,’ 8.20. 
Playhouse (Northumberland 
** Mary Goes First,’’ 8.30. 
Royalty (Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenue).-— 
‘The Pursuit of Pamela,’’ 8.30. 
St. James’s (King Street, St. James’s Street).— 
Repertory Season. 
Savoy (Strand).—‘‘ The Grand Seigneur,” 8.15. 
Shaftesbury.—‘‘ The Pearl Girl,” 8. 
Strand.—‘‘ Mr. Wu,”’ o. 
Vaudeville (Strand).—‘‘ Between Sunset and 
Dawn,’’ 8.30; ‘‘ Great Catherine,”’’ 9.40. 
Wyndham’s (Charing Cross  Road).— 
“* Diplomacy,’’ 8. 


Avenue) .-— 
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Playgoers’ Morals. 


HE cause of cleanliness in our places of 

amusement is finding champions in the 

representatives of both Press and Pulpit. 
The former have condemned a theatrical produc- 
tion that has gained much notoriety by the fact, 
and the latter claim that their protest was the 
means of bringing to an end an objectionable 
performance at a leading Iondon hall. 

Such solicitude should be very comforting to 
the playgoer. But does he desire it? Are not 
the entertainments at theatre and music hall but 
a reflex of what the public wants ? 

Seldom have I heard a protest from pit, gallery, 
or stalls against suggestiveness, but rather an ex- 
pression of approval. I recall that on one of my 
earliest visits to a West-end music hall the 
audience was cxtremely apathetic. Some very 
excellent things were both said and done on the 
stage, but all of them went without a hand. It 
was not until one performer made a particularly 
coarse jest that the house woke up and the hall 
rcsounded with applausc. 

One need not necessarily be a prude to find 


objectionable features in a variety entertainment. | 


In more than one revue recently running the stage 
has been turned into a bathing beach in the 
season rather than a public platform, and I have 
frequently heard it asserted that in selecting a 


comic song for private use there is the greatest 


difficulty to discover one that does not contain 
an unsavoury verse. 

It is incorrect to say that caterers for amuse- 
ment deliberately pander to vitiated tastes, but 
when the demand is so plainly indicated the 
desire for dividends is hard to resist. Artistes, 
too, note the applause that a suggestive line or 
action can command, and turn on the ‘‘ blue ”’ 
business accordingly. 

Opinions differ completely on the question of 
morality. Brown will hold up his hands in horror 
at a certain act or utterance, while Jones will be 
equally scandalised that Brown should have 
found anything to condemn. ‘There are people 
who shudder at a ‘* wicked word,”’ but laugh with 
undisguised glee at an indecent joke. ‘The 
Churchman will retire to the smoking-room after 
dinner just as readily as the most worldly minded, 
and appreciate in the clouds of smoke the jokes 
that will not stand the light of the ladies’ presence. 
This is simply mistaking politeness for purity. 
Few realise that indecency in thought is just as 
much an infraction of the Seventh Command- 


‘ment as indecency in deed. 


The remedy scarcely lies in banning a certain 
type of play or in prohibiting isolated turns. 
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While the piece dealing seriously with sex 
problems is banished from the boards the comedy 
making light of the same subject goes merrily to 
the chink of the coin in the box-office. 

It is with the playgoer himself that the re- 
sponsibility rests. He ought to enter theatre or 
hall determined to protest against anything that 
is calculated to speed the progress of the vice of 
impurity. 

The playhouse is too precious a possession te 
be dedicated to the prurient minded alone, and 
those who wish to preserve it should endeavour 
by every means. possible to keep it free from 
reproach. 

PoLonivs. 
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The Justification of “ Joseph.” 

The one hundredth performance of, ‘‘ Joseph 
and His Brethren ’’ at His Majesty’s was made 
the occasion of a speech by Sir Herbert Tree, who 
justified his production of the play. The eminent 
actor-manager said :—Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
When I was called upon to make a speech at the 
first performance of ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren,”’ 
l refrained from doing so. After the production 
there was a good deal of discussion as to whether 
Bible stories were suitable for presentation on the 
stage, and the merits and demerits of “‘ Joseph 
and His Brethren’’ were somewhat hotly dis- 
cussed. Again I held my peace, as I desired, in 
treating so sacred a subject—to avoid using con- 
troversy as a means of advertisement. 

However, to-night we have without any 
adventitious aid reached. the victory of a 
hundredth performance, and there is no longer 
occasion for reserve. ‘The presentation of this 
Bible story, so reverently and so dramatically 
treated by Louis Parker, has been an important 
step forward in the history of the stage, and I 
am glad to know that those who have seen the 
play have expressed their approval in no un- 
certain voice. The others are out of court. 

I, for one, decline’ to admit that there is any 
subject too important, too inspiring, or too solemn 
for the art of the theatre. The ban which fettered 
the stage has been removed; the road of enfran- 
chisement is now open. I.adies and gentlemen, 
I hope we may be found to be worthy of our new 
freedom. 

I will conclude by expressing my acknow- 
ledgment to the authority of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office for their enlightened attitude, which 
enabled us to place this play upon the stage, and 
to you, the public, who have so bountifully 
rewarded our enterprise. 
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“Are You There?” 
Music by Leoncavallo, with Interpolations by 
Lewis F. Muir. 
Book by Albert P. de Courville. 
Lyrics by Edgar Wallace. 
Prince of Wales’s, November 1, 1913. 
Mr. Lawrence Grossmith, Mr, Billy Arlington, Mr. 
Alee Fraser, Miss Veronica Brady, Miss Carmen 
Turia, Miss Dorothy Fane, Miss Shirley Kellogg, and 


others. 

A chequered career was enjoyed by ‘‘ Are You 
There?’’ a musical comedy to which the cele- 
brated Leoncavallo lent his melodic genius, and 
for the production of which a producer was 
imported from America. 

The result was not as felicitous as was desired, 
and the first night audience expressed dis- 
approval in decided fashion. 

The star was Miss Shirley Kellogg, who re- 
appeared for the first time since her marriage 
to Mr. Albert de Courville, the author of the 
book. She had the character of a young lady 
who had joined the staff of a telephone exchange 
in order to find out Government secrets, and by 
that means obtain a baronetcy for her father. 
That gentleman himself also obtains a situation 
in the building as a mechanic in order to further 
the scheme. Love interest is introduced by the 
appearance of a young gentleman, who, having 
heard a sweet voice on the ’phone, comes to find 
its owner in the exchange and takes her to the 
Casino at Nice, where singing and dancing pre- 
vail, 

Echoes of the work of Leoncavallo were only 
fitful, and the score did not reveal many striking 
tunes. One there was, however, that caught the 
ear, and that was ‘“‘ The Roseway,”’ a waltz song 
with a most melodious lilt. Miss Kellogg sang 
it as Sylvia, and sang it with sweetness and 
strength. 

The ambitious Gregory Lester was originally 
played by Mr. Billy Arlington, but was later 
committed to the care of Mr.) Billy Merson, a 
recruit from the variety theatre, who was able to 
secure laughs. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith as the 





manager of the telephone exchange played the 
part in agreeable light comedy style, and Mr. 
Alec Fraser made himself a favourite as the 
Under Secretary of State. Miss Dorothy Fane 
as a fair maiden played prettily, and Miss 
Carmen Turia as her chaperon acted and sang 
with all her accustomed fire and energy. 
Humour of a characteristic kind was imported 
into the piece by Miss Veronica Brady as the 
manageress of the exchange. 





“A Place in the Sun,” 
By Cyril Harcourt. 
Comedy Theatre, November 2, 1913. 


Mr. Robert Loraine, Mr. Lyston Lyle, Mr. Reginald 
Owen, Mr. Cyril Harcourt, Mr. Gissing Walters, 
Miss Jean Cavendish, Miss Ellen O’ Malley, Miss Ivy 
Williams, and Miss Vane Featherston. 


An alliance between a strong play and powerful 
acting is effected in ‘‘ A Place in the Sun.’’ The 
characters are drawn with a firm hand, and one 
of them stands out quite startlingly. 

It is the old tale of caste freshly told with a 
problem tacked on. The unworthy son of a 
little less delectable father, Stuart Capel has de- 
ceived the ‘sister of the upright young novelist, 
Dick Blair. When Dick goes’to demand that 
Capel shall marry his sister, the latter calmly but 
resolutely refuses, declaring that his father, who 
boasts a baronetcy, would cut off his allowance, 
and as he could not work and would not beg 
there would be nothing for it but starvation. 

The father bears out the son’s assertion only 
too completely. He has reckoned, however, 
without his daughter, who is in love with Dick 
Blair, and in order to force her father to consent 
to her brother’s marriage, goes alone to Dick’s 
flat at night on purpose to place herself in a com- 
promising position. 

The story is not denied a happy ending, for 
Capel unexpectedly decides to marry Dick’s 
sister at all costs, and the baronet, seeing the 
error of his ways, gives His consent to the 
marriage of both son and daughter. 
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The play is remarkable for its picture of a 
pleasure-loving waster, and Stuart. Capel is such 
a person as one hardly dares to conceive. His 
callousness and cool bravado are amazing, and 
all praise is due to Mr. Reginald Owen for his 
cleverness in realising him so completely. Capel’s 
sister, too, is a remarkable personage, a strong- 
minded, modern young lady, with a heart of 
gold. Miss Jean Cavendish acted the part with an 
indefinable charm and in a manner which proved 
her to be a valuable addition to the ranks of our 
comedy actresses. Sir John Capel is a mixture 
of testiness and dignity, and Mr. Lyston Lyle 
submitted a sound and capable rendering of the 
character. Mr. Robert Loraine as Dick Blair 
was handsome and manly. His finest scene is 
in the interview with the inflexible father, and 
he did it complete justice. The author himself 
appeared in a part obviously designed to afford 
comic relief, and succeeded admirably in his 
purpose, and Miss Ellen O’Malley seemed to 
weep real tears as the deceived Rose Blair. A 
gem of character was added by Miss Vane 
Featherston as a good-natured Society lady. 





“The Pursuit of Pamela” 
By C. B. Fernald. 
Royalty Theatre, November 3, 1913. 

Mr. Dennis Eadie, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Campbell 
Gullan, Mr. George Tully, Miss Eve Balfour, Miss 
Gladys Cooper. 

Personality is the chief charm of ‘‘ The Pur- 
suit of Pamela,’’ which is filling the little 
Royalty Theatre nightly. A very alluring, if a 
very mystifying and illogical, person Pamela is. 
She marries an elderly guardian who had his eye 
on her inheritance, and runs away a few minutes 
after the ceremony. ‘The first scene finds her 
in Honolulu, making love to Alan Greame, who 
would, be equally demonstrative in his affection 
but for the fact that Pamela tells him quite 
naively that she is already married, and he bids 
her return to her husband. Alan goes to 
Japan, only to find Pamela at his heels, still 
ardently in love, and she loads him with re- 
proaches because he is considerate of her repu- 
tation. Meanwhile the husband, who is curi- 
ously kept in the background, has set his brother 
on the track’ of the runaway, but, being short- 
sighted, he is easily deceived, and is even found 
making love to Pamela in the belief that she is 
some other person. 

It is Alan’s turn to take up the running, and 
he follows Paméla to Hong Kong, only to find 
her strong in virtue. He accordingly goes off on 
an Arctic expedition, where he undergoes such 
privations that he comes back an invalid. He is 
taken to a sanatorium in Canada, where the pre- 
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sence of Pamela, whose husband has meanwhile 
died of the plague, brings him back to health. 

The play is unreal and ill-constructed, but it 
lias many smart lines, and the acting carried it 
to success. In the title-réle, Miss Gladys Cooper 
exercised her charm of personality and skill with 
irresistible effect, and made the irresponsible 
Pamela bewitching in all her devious ways. Mr. 
Dennis Eadie as the frank young Englishman 
Alan Greame realised the part to perfection, and 
the dramatic scene of Alan’s parting with 
Pamela was acted with superb effect. Mr. Eric 
Lewis took full advantage of his opportunities as 
Peter Dodder, the audience losing sight of some 
very ridiculous situations in laughter at his 
drollery. Mr. Campbell Gullan acted with power 
as the husband, giving every effect to a passion- 
ate scene in which he claims his wife, and Miss 
Eve Balfour acted well in the last scene as a- 
hospital nurse. 

The ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of each remote part of the 
world in which the play proveeded was capitally 
caught, and should prove a distinct asset in the 
success which it is likely to achieve. 





“ Magic.” 
By G. K. Chesterton. 
Little Theatre, November 7, 1913. 

Mr. Franklin Dyall, Miss Grace Uroft, Mr. O. P. 
Heggie, Mr. Frank Randell, Mr. Wiltiam Farren, 
Mr. Fred Lewis, and Mr. Lyonel Watts. 

A powerful plea for belief in the supernatural 
is made in Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s first dramatic 
attempt, in which the distinguished litterateur 
has shown that he has the ability to people the 
stage as well as the pages of a book. The play 
is one of dialogue rather than action, but its 
argument is set forth so convincingly and its 
characters are so well drawn that the attention is 
held throughout. 

The methods of Maskelyne are called 
upon to assist the unfolding of the story, 
wherein the chief figure is a mystic conjurer who 
excites wonderment in the mind of the youthful 
Patricia Carleon and contempt in that of her 
brother. Patricia is able to believe that all that 
he does is due to the occult, while Morris is 
equally certain that it is all a trick. ‘Thus, for all 
the wonders that the conjurer performs the 
youth has some explanation. It is when the 
necromancer changes a doctor’s light in the dis- 
tance from red to blue and back again that the 
boy, unable to give a reason for the phenomenon 
and refusing to believe that it is due to magic, 
loses his reason. 

The conjurer is besought by the doctor to tell 


.how he accomplished the trick and thus restore 


the boy to his right mind, but he insists that it 
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is due to evil spirits. Not only the doctor, but 
a broad-minded clergyman, a genial duke, and 
his household are made, in an awe-imspiring 
scene, to realise the presence of spirits in the 
air, but they still refuse to believe in his art. In 
ofder to bring the youth back to health the con- 
jurer invents a plausible explanation, and, being 
human enough to fall in love, becomes engaged 
to the girl who believes in him. 

The sense of mysticism was cleverly secured by 
Mr. Franklin Dyall, whose deep voice as the 
conjurer aided him in the effort to be impres- 
sive. Simplicity and charm marked the perform- 
ance of Miss Grace Croft as Patricia, and Mr. 
O. P. Heggie made an unconventional clergyman. 
As the Duke, Mr. Fred Lewis scarcely ever 
opened his mouth without securing a hearty 
laugh, and Mr. Lyonel Watts imparted the neces- 
sary nervous force to his rendering of the argu- 
mentative boy. 

‘* Magic ’’’ was preceded by 
“ Geminae.” 
By George Calderon. 
Mr. Thomas Sidney, Mr. Guy Leigh-Pemberton, Mr. 
A. B. Walker, Miss Helen Brown, Miss Faith Celli. 

Cupid plays a curious trick in Mr. Geo. Cal- 
deron’s farce, which is amusing without being 
particularly farcical. A lover with two strings to 
his bow is doubtful which to select of two sisters. 
Unknown to the suitor, one of the sisters inherits 
a large fortune; but it is on the other that the 
man’s choice falls. Poetic justice, however, is 
rendered him, for through an exchange of a 
bouquet he proposes to the rich sister, who 
accepts him, while his friend, who is well pro- 
vided with the goods of the world, pairs off with 
the poorer maiden. 

Miss Faith Celli and Miss Helen Brown, 
almost alike as two peas, acted becomingly as 
the sisters, and the other parts had efficient repre- 
sentatives. 


Noted Dramatist’s Death. 


A promising career has been cut short by the 
death at the early age of 32 of Mr. Stanley 
Houghton, the author of ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,’’ the 
play first produced by the Stage Society, which 
aroused so much discussion. Mr. Houghton 
was operated upon for appendicitis in July last, 
and the operation was believed to be successful, 
but internal trouble recurred in a serious form. 
Until recently Mr. Houghton was engaged as 
a dramatic critic on the staff of the Manchester 
(,uardian, at the same time dabbling in the 
cotton industry. The list of plays from his pen 
also includes ‘‘ Fancy Free,” ‘‘’The Younger 
Generation,”’ ‘“‘ Trust the People,’ ‘The Dear 
Departed,’’ and ‘‘ The Perfect Cure.’’ 





“Joseph and His Brethren” Music 
on the Talking. Machine. 

Sir Herbert. Tree has been asked by many 
persons who have witnessed the performance of 
‘* Joseph and His Brethren”’ at His Majesty’s 
Theatre to permit talking-machine records to be 
made of the ancient airs which Mr. Adolf Schmid, 
his musical director, has interpolated into the 
seore. Some time ago the required permission 
was given to a firm of record-makers, and several 
excellent records have been obtained. Amongst 
them are the ‘“‘ Prelude,’’ into which the four- 
thousand-year-old. Penitential Hymn, said to 
have been composed by King David, is intro- 
duced, the beautiful caravan song, and the exotic 
Bacchanale which occurs im the Pharaoh’s Palace 
scene. 

The 125th performance will take place on 
Saturday, December 20, and the first matinéc, 
“‘ specially adapted for children,’’ on Thursday, 
January r. 


The Leverton Players. 


At least one of the three playlets produced by 
the Leverton Players at the Court Theatre on 
December 4 should be seen again. ~The plays 
mark a great improvement on those shown at pre 
vious. matinées,; “‘The Human Note,’’ by 
Beatrice Heron-Maxwell, being the best. ‘This 
play deals with a young couple who have bec 
married for three years, but are not happy. The 
husband thinks of little but his business, and in 
consequence the wife has friends.- One of these 
friends arouses jealousy in the husband, and a 
quarrel ensues. When he hears from his wife 
what the true state of affairs is and how he has 
neglected her, he wavers, and when he learns that 
he is shortly to become a father he forgives, and 
is forgiven. This little story is very well told, 
the author displaying a good knowledge of 
dramatic requirements. The acting of Miss 
Carrie Haase, Cyril Hardingham, and R. Carfax 
Bayley was excellent. 

‘A Narrow Escape,’’ by John Cutler, K.C., 
and ‘‘ The Way Out,’’ by Kitty Ashton, are 
hardly of the same class as the first play, but met 
with distinct approval. 








** Mary Goes First,’’ the play which we are 
featuring in this month’s issue, is published in 
book form at 1s. by Messrs. G. Bell and Sons. 
It has for frontispiece an admirable photo of 
Miss Marie Tempest, and contains an enthusiastic 
appreciation of her acting of the chief part from 
the pen of the author of the nlay. The witty 
dialogue of Mr. H. A. Jones makes very divert- 
ing reading, and the clear tvpe in which the 
work is printed greatly enhances the pleasure of 
perusal. 
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Year is the sincere wish of the writer to all 

readers of these columns in all parts of the 
world. Furthermore she does hope that a plethora 
of pretty frocks, frills and furbelows may be the 
portion of all devotees of La Mode, as there is 
nothing which makes members—of the weaker 
sex !—more at peace with the world. As every 
ene knows, Miss Marie Tempest is endowed with 
the unique gift of wearing her raiment. It places 
her attire om a plane alone, and all women of 
understanding endeavour to emulate her in this 
respect. Never has she been seen in more beau- 
tiful toilettes than those on which her choice has 
alighted in ‘‘ Mary Goes First,’’ at the Play- 
house. She first appears in a dinner dress of 
black mousseline velvet. The draperies of the 
skitt are carried up to a point on the corsage, 
caught with a pastel-shaded flat velvet rose just 
below the bust, the scheme completed with a 
black osprey springing from a diamond tube. 


\ MERRY Christnias and a very happy New 





A Stupy In GoOBELIN BLUE. 


Standing out with special prominence is the 
afternoon dress worn by this talented actress in 
the second act. It is fashioned of Gobelin blue 
velvet, the skirt being of the pannier persuasion; 
the salient feature is the wide belt of gold tinsel 
and blue embroidery. The corsage is of chiffon 
relieved with a large pink rose, the foliage being 
of an almost magenta nuance. A few words must 
be said en passant regarding the 1830 mantle 
which accompanies it, carried. out in old gold 
brocade, its charm enhanced with embroidery in 
which gold, peacock blue and tarragona red divide 
honours. Neither must it be forgotten that it is 
bordered with sable and lined with Gobelin blue 
chiffon, and that a white tuile Medici ‘collar is 
also en évidence. Dust-coloured ostrich plumes 
are requisitioned for the adornment of the charm- 
ing toque, as well as black moiré ribbon. 


By M. E. BROOKE, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF Fur. 


Certainly no one could contest the charm of 
the dress worn by Miss Tempest when she ititer- 
views the lawyers. It is of mole-coloured accor- 
dion-pleated charmeuse. ‘The tunic is hemmed 
with skunk, the corsage being-of ninon. The 
most pronounced characteristic of this gown is 
the Polarian sash of pomegranate crépe de Chine 
draped round the waist and over the hips. A 
cute little coatee of charmeuse edged with fur is 
scen in alliance with this, lined with pome- 
granate-coloured crépe de Chine, the picture com- 
pleted with a muff to match and a velvet toque 
embellished with an osprey. Last, but by no 
means least charming of the gowns is the one 
seen in the epilogue. It is an evening dress of 
oyster-white poplin patterned with gold, while 
falling from the shoulders is a drapery of cream 
lace, of which the sleeves are likewise fashioned. 
It will be recalled that Miss Margaret Bruhling 
is the débutante of the piece, and very charming 
she looks in her gowns. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive of all is the one of Virginia creeper red velvet 
relieved with fur, although it must be confessed 
that the evening dress of charmeuse of a Devon- 
shire cream shade is equally becoming to her. It 
is supplemented with a gold lace tunic and pale 
blue sash. Her dinner dress is a study in rich 
malmaison shades. 





THE INFILUENCE OF THE TANGO. 


It is no exaggeration to state that everyone is 
dancing the Tango, and as a consequence it has 
a vety powerful influence in the world of dress. 
Madame Paquin was responsible for some very 
beautiful dresses worn by the corps de ballet at 
the Palace, at the Tango teas there. It will be 
recalled that on the opening day Miss Kitty 
Mason was partnered by Mr. George Grossmith 
and Sadrienne Storri by Mr. Harry Ray. It is 
well worth noting that the Maison Lewis was 
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responsible for the head-dresses. One lovely 
dress was carried out in siow-white charmeuse. 
‘lhe graceful draperies of the skirt were outlined 
with silver lace, the corsage being of lace sup- 
plemented with a soft drapery of ninon, which is 
carried over the shoulders and then falls in long 
stole ends, each weighted with a silver tassel. 
Another exquisite gown was carried out in the 
palest forget-me-not blue charmeuse veiled with 
pale pink ninon, the latter decorated with motifs 
of jet embroidery. Springing from the waist line 
in front were billows of chiffon, which were 
brought over the shoulders and caught in at the 
waist-line. A chin strap and _ sick-headache 
bandage of pearls and diamonds were happily 
united in the head-dress. 





A Stupy IN ABSINTHE GREEN AND SILVER 
BROCHE. 


Beautiful indeed is a dress of absinthe green 
and silver broche with pannier draperies of tulle, 
The corsage is of flesh-coloured tulle veiled with 
absinthe green chiffon, its charm enhanced with 
cable loops of crystal beads. The head-dress in 
this instance is comprised of a small cone of dia- 
monds, surmounted by two pheasant-tail feathers, 
while just above the ears nestle two tiny diamond 
wings. 


‘“ WHERE’S THE DRESS? ”’ 


Surely ‘‘ Where’s the Dress?’’ would be an 
appropriate title for that mirth-provoking play 
‘Who's the Lady ?’’ so much discussion has it 
aroused. Miss Jean Aylwin as Gobette is first 
seen in a gown of black charmeuse. The prettily- 
draped corsage is rounded, the hiatus filled in 
with snow-white tulle, the salient feature of the 
skirt being the draped hip yoke. By this time 
all the world knows that when she is embraced 
the dress falls off, revealing a shell-pink crépe de 
Chine Princess petticoat trimmed with lace and 
ribbons. It awakens the feelings of the deepest 
cnvy in the breasts of the feminine portion of the 
audience. The réle of Angeline is assumed by 
Miss Minnie Terry, who is seen in a dress 
which has created a furore of admiration. Two 
flounces of lace posed in shell-pink ninon form 
the lower portion of the skirt, surmounted with 
a tunic of Chiné silk. This stands slightly out 
below the hips, but in the vicinity of the knees 
it is drawn in by the aid of a broad Empire-green 
ribbon, and of this ribbon the sash 1s also made. 
The ‘‘ V’’-shaped decolletage is edged with vel- 
vet, and softened with snow-white tulle, the pic- 
ture being completed by a large black hat. 
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** Loveliness 
Invisible.” 


Fashion’s Favourite 
Fragrance. 


Tke sweetest perfume that ever 
stole upon the wearied serses— 
soothing, refreshing, a source of 
unwearying delight. Omar 
Khayyam is unique in type, and 
its inspiriting influence can only 
be likened to that of a fragrant 
summer breeze. The perfume 
of refreshingly original character. 


OMAR 
KHAY YAM 


ORIGINATED BY COURVOISIER, LONDON, W. 
21/-, 11/6, 5/-, 2/9, in dainty box. 
Sold by all high-class Chemists and Stores, 








A New Courvoisier production : 


ESS. VIOTTO for the hands, 4/-, 2/- & 1/- per bottle. 
A Lotion for beautifying the hands. 





Wholesale: H. Bronnley & Co., Ltd., London, W. 
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Amateur Theatricals. 


P to the time of writing the show of the 
month has certainly been the representa- 

tion ‘‘ for the first time by amateurs’”’ of 
**Fanny’s First Play’’ by the members of the 
Illyrian Dramatic Club. It rarely happens that 
a society not quite in the first rank is able to cast 
a play containing a large number of chatacters 
without finding a goodly proportion of square 
pegs, but in this instance every character was at 
least adequately played, and no one was of such 
cutstanding excellence as to merit special distine- 
tion before his or her fellows. The attitude of 
the audience towards the show was most cordial, 
albeit a trifle puzzled, and some of the G.B.S. 
special brand of humour went quite unnoticed. 
It would not, I think, be a bad thing to put on 
the play proper without prologue or epilogue. 
The jesting is a little subtle, and even a lady. 
journalist who sat next to me—I judge her so 
because the management supplied her with coffee 
and cake free—was at sea in placing the originals 
of the burlesqued critics. 





Another.notable experiment was that of the 
Gads—otherwise the Garrick A.D.S.—in ‘‘ The 
Voysey Inheritance.’”? ‘This society is nothing if 
ot enterprising, aud its failures often deserve 
to be written up large in letters of gold. Not 
that Mr. Granville Barker’s play was a failure, 
it was only not a complete success. For once in 
a way the ladies rather let the show down, and the 
leading juvenile of the club was hardly up to 
Edward Voysey. It served as areminder what 
a very rare bird is a good amateur juvenile 
lead. I can hardly think of one. The fact 
is, if they are good they go on the stage. 
Mr. C. Lawford Davidson is a case in 
point. I remember him when he played 
for quite third-rate clubs, towering head and 
shoulders above his colleagues; but no sooner 
did the Wyndham Club secure him than he 
promptly hypnotised Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie 
into giving him a contract on the strength of a 
remarkable impersonation of the name part in 
**Don.’’ And there are dozens of such instances. 
Reverting for.a moment to ‘‘ The Voysey In- 
heritance,’’ one wonders at the remarkable coin- 
cidence that prompted two clubs to select it for 
performance and play the same within a week of 
each other. It is a fine play, but it wants a 
deuce of a lot of acting. 





Another first performance by. amateurs to be 
noted is that of ‘‘ Alias Jimmy Valentine,”’ by 


the North London O. and D.S. It was one of 
the best shows I have seen this society give for 
some years, despite the united weakness of the 
ladies of the cast. A capital performance, too, was 
that of the Kit Marlowe Club in ‘‘ The Tyranny 
of Tears,’’ which, of course, was only to be 
expected with the few characters in the play. 
Other societies who have made their bow include 
the Sutton D.C. in.‘‘ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,’’ 
Edward Terry D.C. in ‘‘ Ann’’—a charity per- 
formance which really benefited the charity-— 
the Ingoldsby Club in ‘‘ The Witness for the 
Defence,’’ Lloyd’s D.S. in ‘‘ The Man From 
Blankney’s,’’ and the Baltie D.S. in ‘‘ The Head- 
master ’’—another first -performance—while the 
Sydenham and Forest Hill D.S. have shown us 
with ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story’ that even 
the magician Barrie must age. 





The end of November and beginning of 
December is, of course, the time when operatic 
societies—who require so much more rehearsing 
than the dramatic clubs—begin to give out the 
results of their labours, and the last week or so 
has seen the production of quite a number. The 
Nondescripts have given us a capital rendering 
of ‘‘ The Mousmé,”’ and the Croydon Stagers with 
‘**Tolanthe,’’ and the West Norwood O.S. with 
** Ruddigore’’ have kept*alive the Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition. ‘The Norwood Free Lancers 
in ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ scored an emphatic syccess, and 
two other amateur societies filled the bill for the 
whole week at suburban theatres. No wonder 
the professional actor has taken to cinema work. 

PHILISTINE. 





Sir Herbert Tree has given practical expres- 
sion to his appreciation of the value of elocution 
by instituting the ‘‘ Sir Herbert Tree ’’ Elocution 
Scholarship at the Mayfair School of Music. The 
scholarship provides for one year’s tuition with 
Mr. Bassett Roe, a member of the school’s pro- 
fessional staff, and one of the leading members 
of the company at His Majesty’s. 





In response to many requests from intending 
visitors to I.ondon during the Christmas week. 
Sir Herbert Tree announces a special matinée of 
‘‘Joseph and His Brethren’? for Boxing Day. 
.Since the memorable premiére, three months ago, 
no fewer than 150,000 persons have witnessed 
the performance; and the play’s popularity shows 


no signs of abating. 
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A First Night Impression from the. Gallery. 


By Victor Ewart Cope. 


Outside the theatre everything is _ bustle. 
Motor-’buses and a plethora of other vehicles 
rush by, while a ceaseless throng of business 
men and women pass and repass. It is mid-day, 
and on the gallery steps stand and sit patient 
waiters—waiting for seven-thirty, the hour 
at which the theatre opens. These people, 
although a class by themselves, are essentially 
individuals. They live in a world of drama, yet 
not in an unreal world, for the majority of them 
are what is mysteriously termed “‘ intellectuals.”’ 
The drama that is their particular cult is that 
which teaches and which ‘‘ holds mirror up to 
nature.’’ They know no particular class or 
creed; they have no standard of age. Here, at 
the top of the stairs is an old man of about eighty 
speaking in a slightly French accent to a young 
‘* flapper.’’ Their subject? Why, of course, the 
drama. ‘They exchange impressions and ideas 
while every now and then the old man, who 
looks aimost too feeble for a wait of ten hours on 
the stairs, breaks in with reminiscences. ‘‘ When 
Kean played ‘ Richard the Second’ at the Prin- 
cess’, Shakespearean productions were revolu- 
tionised,’’ and with a facility of memory that is 
amazing he will pass from the famous parts of 
Fechter, Phelps to Macready, whose Macbeth, he 
says, created a standard for future generations— 
and Henry Irving. The “ flapper ’’ can boast of 
no outstanding actors, so she takes to the authors, 
and talks enthusiastically of them. And so 
they while away the long vigil; and every 
now and then the pale-faced youth behind them 
who is so carelessly dressed, and who has in his 
hand a volume of Spencer’s Philosophy, chimes 
in and imparts knowledge on a hazy point. 

Just below is a whist party. ‘Two are seated 
on campstools, while the others sit on the cold, 
hard stairs. One of the players is a stout woman 
of about two score years, while the others, who by 
their faces are undoubtedly Hebrews, are quite 
young. Thus they sit and the time passes 
quickly. Still further below is another party of 
three, chatting. Two of them are obviously 
clerks; the third sports a silk hat and morning 
coat. For twenty-two years he has attended 
first nights—always in the gallery, and the 
obvious fact that he has risen in the world makes 
no difference, he still goes in the gallery. Here 
is no room for snobs. 

Three o’clock strikes, and the crowd by this 
time numbers twenty-five, quite half of whom can- 
not be of independent means. How they manage 
to get the time from business to wait here no one 
knows—perhaps a large number of grandmothers 
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have conveniently died, or perhaps they have dis- 
covered a new excuse—)ut suffice to observe they 
are there, whether by hook or crook. 

Now the card-party leave together for the 
purpose of getting tea. In a gallery queue 
on a first night exists a perfect spirit of 
cameraderie, for the places of those who leave 
for tea are kept and they are allowed to take 
them up again when they return. Then others 
leave, and this continues until all who desire 
have had tea, and this without losing their 
original places in the queue. 

‘Time passes quickly. The crowd is now more 
rapidly augmented, and already the queue 
stretches like a long black snake as far as the 
stage door. Then seven-thirty o’clock arrives, the 
unbarring of doors is heard, and the public slowly 
file in and take up their seats. For a time in- 
terest centres in the occupants of the stalls, circle, 
and boxes. All celebrities are instantly recog- 
nised. ‘‘ Look, there is Bernard Shaw !’’ some- 
one cries. Then there is a roar of applause as 
Miss Ellen Terry, an inveterate first-nighter and 
always the darling of the gods, takes her seat. 
She is as popular with the new generation as with 
the old; and invariably receives an ovation. 

This must be an important first night, for the 
elite of the artistic and Bohemian world are pre- 
sent. Then there is a hush as the lights go out, 
and from now on the silence is only broken by a 
laugh at a particular sally or clever witticisr:. 
Very few of the real first-nighters applaud during 
the play. They give their decision in no un- 
certain way at the close. The curtain at last 
descends on the final act amid almost a cold 
silence. Here and there in the stalls can be heard 
clapping, but already it can be seen that the play 
is a failure. Friends of the management appland 
now to the full, and the curtain is raised again 
and again, but amid it all there is the spirit of 
falseness. Be careful! Ah, it is too late. 
The gallery is angered at the sham applause 
and there arises a loud and vigorous boo, and 
should the curtain rise again the boo is joined by 
cries of “‘ Rotten'’’ and ‘‘ Lights!’’ Then at 
last up go the lights, and slowly the theatre 
empties. In the precincts and around the stage- 
door are groups of the gallery critics, discussing 
the play, and finding reasons for its dismal 
failure. Here, too, can be heard remarkably 
accurate prophecies of the length of its run. 
Gradually the groups break up and take their 
various ways, not a few to the headquarters of the 
Gallery First-Nighters’ Club in Maiden Lane, 
and the first night is over. 

















A Students’ Theatre 


The Council of the Academy of Dramatic Art 
are building a theatre for their students to per- 
form in. The Council is a distinguished body, 
and comprises Sir Squire Bancroft, Sir John Hare, 
Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir Herbert Tree, Sir George 
Alexander, Sir James Barrie, Bart.; Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. 
Cyril Maude, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. E. S. 
Willard, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 

Recently incorporated by the Board of Trade 
as an institution giving technical training.in one 
of the fine arts, the governing body derive no 
financial profit from the working of the academy. 
The main portion of the money necessary for the 
building has been subscribed by them in the form 
of a debenture fund, and in addition to this the 
President, Sir Squire Bancroft, has made a free 
gift of £1,000, a signal and timely act of 
generosity. The Duke of Bedford has also shown 
sympathetic and material interest in regard to the 
terms on which the site has been secured. It 
adjoins the. present premises of the Academy, 
having a 52ft. frontage on Malet Street, which 
runs north from the British Museum, and the new 
theatre has, been licensed by the County Council 
to hold three hundred persons. 

A committee consisting of members of. the 
Academy Council, with Sir Hubert von Her- 
komer, Mr. Dion Boucicault, and Mr. Granville 
Barker, have been co-operating with Messrs. 
Swan and Norman in regard to their plans for the 
auditorium and every detail in the equipment of 
the stage. 

The depth of the auditorium from the footlights 
to the boxes, which are at the back of the circle, 
will be 58ft., and the dimensions of the stage 
correspond closely to those of the stage at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. 

The foundation stone will be laid by Lady Ban- 
cioft on the 20th inst., and the theatre should be 
ready for use in October, 1914. just ten years 


after the foundation of the school by Sir Herbert 
Tree. 





Mayfair, Belgravia, and the Suburbs are repre- 
sented in ‘‘ People Like Ourselves ’’ at the Globe 
Theatre, while the Saturday -matinées bring in 
numerous country visitors. The sumptuous 
dresses worn in the drawing-room and other 
scenes have a special interest for the last-named. 


The cinema has now attracted Miss Marie 
Corelli, the famous novelist, who has, for the 
time being, forsaken her ordinary work in order 
to write picture plots. She has made a’ present 


of her first film-play to her friend, Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer. 
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Telephones at Cab-Ranks. 


Playgoers should be interested in the experi- 
ment which is being made by the Postmaster- 
General, who has arranged to afford telephonic 
facilities for ordering cabs from certain cab-ranks 
where there are no shelters. Several cab-ranks 
have been connected with the Regent exchange, 
and subscribers may summon cabs by calling the 
numbers here ‘given. The St. James’s Street— 
Regent No. 1166: Lower Regent Street—Regent 
No. 1174; Pal Mall—Regent No. 731. The 
Postmaster-General cannot, of course, guarantee 
that a cabman will always be in attendance to 
answer Calls. 





Mme. Yavorska is at home when she is in the 
open air. ‘‘ Everybody,’ she maintains, ‘‘ should 
endeavour to sleep in the open. with the winds 
of heaven fanning them. Still, it should be done 
in reason—I did not sleep on my Welsh hillside 
when it blew big guns or poured with rain.”’ 
Mme. Yavorska is a vegetarian and never touches 
milk, eggs, butter, cheese, or any sort of fish. 





Mr. John Lane’s recent publications are :— 
‘* The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth 
Century,’’ by Charles Bastide (with illustrations) ; 
“The Valley of Shadows,’’ by Franéis Grierson 
(with thirteen illustrations by Evelyn Paul); 
‘* A Vagabond in New York,’’ by Oliver Madox 
Hueffer (with illustrations by R. E. Hallings); 
‘* Karly Days on the Yukon and the Story of Its 
Gold Mines,’ by William Ogilvie, D.L.S., 
F.R.G.S. (with 32 illustrations); and ‘‘ Bread and 
Circuses,”’ poems, by Helen Parry Eden. 





No profession is so exacting as the dramatic 
and musical art, and not the least important re- 
quirement is the possession of an attractive and 
well-developed figure. Many have not been en- 
dowed by Nature with full development, or, per- 
chance, some illness has reduced the once well- 
moulded form to comparative flatness. In either 
instance the action of ‘‘ Galégine de Nubie’”’ is 
beneficial and immediately noticeable. The bust 
gradually becomes firm, and increases in size, the 
hollows in the neck and shoulders disappear, and 
the general health and appearance are improved. 
Galégine de Nubie can be obtained through any 
of the West-End stores or chemists or direct from 
Labratoire Médical, New Oxford Street, W.C. 





A souvenir of ‘‘ The Ever Open Door ’’ at the 
Aldwych was issued on the rooth night of that 
play. It contains a number of capital photo- 
graphs of scenes from the play, and has also a 
“Word About Westminster,’’ where the in- 
cidents are located. 
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The Variety Theatres. 


A Society Circus. 
London Opera House, November 19, 1913. 


A tew days after the tinal curtain fell upon that 
successral revue ** Come Uver Here,’’ the London 
Upera mouse re-opened with an. entertainment 
seidom seen in s,ondon nowadays, namely, a 
circus. ‘:me performance was a most enjoyable 
one, even though we missed the characteristics 
usually associated with lite in the ring. Strictly 
speaking, it was not a circus, but a coilection of 
animal turns, and lacked the essential tun of the 
‘ clown.’’ 

Many attractive features, however, were to be 
scen, notably that provided by the ‘* twenty-five 
torest-bred lions,’’ from which the audience were 
protected only by a frail iron fencing which 
seemed to sway every time it was touched, thereby 
providing thrills and sensational moments for the 
audience. The way in which Mr. William Peters 
managed these ‘‘ animal kings’’ was to be. mar- 
velled at. 

The troupe of sixteen Arab steeds.also made 
an attractive feature of the programme, and per- 
formed many graceful movements under the 
direction of their trainer, M. Escheberger. Mlle. 
Mariska Recsy, with her two performing 
elephants, showed to what a high state of per- 
fection the training of animals could be brought. 

Among many other pleasing turns were Miss 
Maude Wolff and her tango horse, who gave a 
charming exhibition of graceful equestrianism; 
Jack Johnson, the boxing kangaroo, who caused 
much merriment by his method of fighting; Les 
Briatores in a clever juggling and horse-riding 
act; Hagedorn’s artistically conceived and 
arranged fountains, and the amusing items sup- 
plied by ‘‘ that idiot ” of the circus, Daniels. A 
welcome appearance of Singer’s Midgets was 
made, and these wonderful little people gave 
many pleasing turns and provided a miniature 
music-hall entertainment. 

The “‘L.0.H.”’ droll, Charles Hart, was also 
very much in evidence in his confidential chat: 
while Oscar Schwarz and Miss Ethel Cadman, 
also from the late revue, gave the “ mysterious 
curtain ”’ act which proved so popular. — 

Considering the general excellence of the pro- 
gramme provided, it is surprising to find that it 
won such small patronage that the management 
were forced to close the doors of the London Opera 
House owing to lack of support: We are in- 
formed, however, that active preparations are 
being made for the production of a new piece, 
and the palatial house will soon be re-opened, 


A Tango Revue. 


The triumph of the tango may be considered 
to be complete when it has a revue written rouud 
it. ‘hat aistinction was secured at the Palladium 
on the atternoon of the 24th ult., and tea was 
served during its progress. 

‘Lhe scene ot the revue was the home of the 
tango—the Argentine, and several specimens 0! 
ditterent nationalities were given. lt was a curi- 
ous mixture, tor the changes were rung on classic 
glees and ragtime, the whole heid together by a 
melodramatic plot. ‘Thus a harmonious rendering 
ot the old part song, ‘‘ Lord of the Waves we 
are,’’ was followed py the entry trom the audi- 
torium of an embezzier from England who has 
sought refuge in the Republic. The quayside is 
invaded by tango dancers, who revel gaily quite 
oblivious of the struggle going on at the back of 
the.stage between the fugitive and the innkeeper, 
whom he pushes into the sea. The charms of 
‘‘ Leonora’’ having been melodiously sung by 
Mr. Harold Mamey in a rich tenor voice, the 
Maxixe was danced, and was followed by ‘‘ The 
Pilgrims’ Chorus ”’ from ‘‘ Tannhauser.”’ 

There was more tango in the second scene, 
which opened with an unaccompanied octet. 
Then the plot was switched on again, and the 
villain perpetrates more of his evil before betaking 
himself to the Casino Music Hall for the sole 
purpose, we conclude, of adding to the tango tur- 
moil and of giving more songs. Similar revels 
occur at the Casino, where the evildoer is 
arrested and given the choice of staying in the 
Argentine and being tried for murder or going 
back to England on a charge of embezzlement. 
There is no hesitation about the choice. 


The revue, which was presented by Mr. 
Howard M. Hartman, was _picturesquely 
mounted. A word of praise should be given to 


Mr. Richard B. McClellan for his singing, and 
Mr. Jim Carson showed considerable ability on 
the violin. 





Mr. Charles Gulliver is again presenting Mr. 
Eustace Gray’s Palladium Minstrels at matinées 
at the Argyll Street house, commencing on 
December 22. The company will include some of 
the best known minstrel performers, the 
comedians being in charge of Johnny Danvers. 





The Christmas production at the Palladium 
will be a revue with the romantic title ‘‘ 1 Do Like 
Your Eyes.”’. The revue has been arranged and 
is under the direction of Eustace Gray, and will 
be produced on December 29. 
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“ Cachez Ca.” 
By MM. Celval and Charley. 
New Middlesex, December 1. 


Miles. Eve Névyl, Delamercie, Berengine, Monteille, 
Simmonne May, Mainville, Lilia Declos, Bercy, You- 
You, Gil Duc, Valesco, Daurella, and MM. Debray, 
Albertot, Delmour, Fortuné, dc. 


** Cachez Ca’”’ (‘‘ Keep it Dark’’), the latest 
Parisian revue, is, if possible, even more attrac- 
tive and vivacious than its predecessors, 
“*J’Adore Ca’’ and ‘‘C’est Chic.’’ It loses 
little by its lack of any connecting plot, as the 
piece depends mainly for its success upon the 
pretty tableaux (twenty-four in all), the songs 
and patter, and, in many instances, the very 
** daring ’’ dresses—or, rather, to be correct, the 
daring lack of dress. 

For the greater part the revue is comprised 
of tableaux of various well-known fairy stories— 
and this should prove attractive among the 
youngsters. ‘‘ Blue Beard,’’ ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ 
“‘Hop o’ My Thumb,” and ‘‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty’ are the stories which are presented, 
and each one possesses a large amount of pretty 
colouring and movement. 

The introduction of a brilliantly-acted apache 
melodrama makes the piece a tynical French 
production—in fact, without it ‘‘ Cachez Ca’’ 
would be hardly complete. It is entitled ‘‘ Gaby 
La Rouge.’’ Gaby, now living in luxury, returns 
to her old haunts accompanied by a viscount. 
She meets her old lover, an apache named Marcei, 
and the ardent professions of the past days are 
renewed. A fight between Gaby and a rival for 
the affections of Marcel, in which Gaby is 
mortally wounded, turns the scene into a tragedy. 
At the moment the whistles of the police patrols 
are heard without, and Gaby, although dying, 
finishes out the dance in ordér to save her former 
companions. This is the outstanding feature of 
the second act, and M. .Fortuné, who played 
Marcel, and Mile. Eve Névyl, who impersonated 
Gaby, were repeatedly recalled for their excellent 
acting. 

Another scene—in which M. Fortuné appeared, 
and in whichhe was just as successful in a com- 
pletely different manner, was the skit on the 
poison scene from ‘‘I.ucréce Borgia.’? ‘This 
tableau, followed by a parade of) the ‘‘ French 
Boy Scouts’ and a tableau of a sentry who has 
a vision of France mobilised for war, brings the 
very successful revue to a close. 

On the night of its production ‘‘ Cachez Ca’”’ 
received an enthusiastic welcome, and _ the 
success it has enjoyed since the first night seems 
to prove that it will be a well - patronised 
Christmas entertainment. 
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Ragtime Revue at the Palladium 


The revue, ‘‘ Hullo, Ragtime !’’ which did so 
well at the London Hippodrome, was transferred 
to the Palladium on the first of the month, with 
Miss Fanny Brice, Sam Sidman, Chas. Hart, and 
Morris Harvey in the cast, together with the 
Hippodrome ‘‘ Beauty ’’ Chorus. 

Miss Fanny Brice and Mr. Sam Sidman were 
quite at home in their parts, and acted and sang 
with effect. Mr. Chas. Hart’s review of the revue 
as seen by him from the wings was hugely appre- 
ciated, as was Mr. Morris Harvey’s recitation of 
** Queen of the May.’? The chorus worked hard 
and showed off the splendid costumes to the best 
advantage, but their singing left .much to be 
desired as far as the volume of sound was con- 
cerned. Still, one must not expect a Covent 
Garden ensemble in a revue. 

Other items in the programme were contributed 
by The Real McKays, two clever juvenile 


dancers; the Brooklyn Comedy Quartette with 


extracts from favourite operas; Miss Hetty King 
with ‘‘ The Steward ’”’ and ‘‘ The Poppy Show ’’; 
and Mr. George Robey, whose songs, ‘‘ What 
might have been’”’ and ‘‘ The pro.’s landlady,”’ 
were quite to the taste of the large audience. 





The Question of the Queue. 

Mr. Charles Gulliver has decided to carry his 
appeal in the Palladium queue case to the House 
of Lords. It will be remembered that Lord 
Justice Phillimore, who differed from Mr. Justice 
Joyce and the other members of the Court, said 
that an obstruction is undoubtedly caused by 
people using the highway to stand about on for 
more than a reasonable time; but the police dealt 
with this, and instead of moving them on took a 
reasonable course of forming these people into 
queues, and they were then perfectly orderly. 
Whether or not the police ought to allow a queue 
at all was a matter for them,-and either the police 
were or were not doing their duty. If there had 
been a little more insistence on the part of the 
plaintiffs and a little more appreciation on the 
part of the police the action would never have 
been brought at all. In his opinion there was 
no objectionable annoyance. The defendants 
cought to have been put upon an undertaking 
and ought not to have been made to pay the 
costs of the action, and the appeal should 
succeed; but the majority of the Court were of 
the opposite opinion. 

The Palladium is one of the few theatres in 
London in which every seat may be booked, and 
at the Palladium Minstrels entertainment last year 
after the whole house had been sold out, the queue 
formed merely to get in the theatre for standing 
reom. 
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The Picture Playgoer. 


NUMBER of big picture productions have 
A tcct placed upon the market during the past 

month, among them many of a costly 
nature. ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ the picture surrounding 
tne legend of Wagner’s favourite opera, was first 
produced at the \West End Cinema on the occa- 
sion of the Evening News matinée held at that 
theatre on the 20th ult., from which date it had a 
successful fortnight’s run. The film has 
been well produced by the Ambrosio Co., of 
‘lurin, one notable feature being the way in 
which the dignity and solemnity ot the piece has 
been preserved throughout. Although it takes 
only a short time over the hour to unreel, the 
picture gives the chief incidents in the story 
of the Holy Graal as contained in the opera. 
Beautiful settings add considerably to its attrac- 
tiveness, and the playing of Wagner’s own music 
—even though perhaps the barest outlines are 
given—provides that ‘‘ something’’ which is 
necessary to hold the audience enthralled. 
The attraction at the West-End Cinema this last 
week has been the Cherry Kearton Hunt pictures, 
supplemented by a well varied programme. 





Another religious subject has been treated in 
the picture entitled ‘‘ Judith of Bethulia,’’ by the 
Bioscope Company of America. This tragic 
story is based upon the book of Judith in the 
Apocrypha, and on the poems. and tragedy from 
the same source by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
There are many fine incidents in the film, among 
those most prominent being the seige of the Fort 
Bethulia, the vain attempts on the part of the 
besieged to obtain water, the murder of the 
tyrant Holofernes by the beautiful widow Judith, 
and the subsequent defeat of the enemy. The 
subject has been treated with exactitude and re- 
verence, and the setting of the whole piece has 
been capably handled. ‘The organisation of the 
magnificent attack upon the walls of the city 
and the wonderful acting of Judith need to be seen 
to be fully appreciated. The picture proved 
a great draw at the Picture House, Great Wind- 
mill Street, W. 





I hear that ‘‘ Whimsical Walker,” the famous 
clown whose antics have for so many seasons past 
delighted the little ones—and indeed the older 
ones too—in pantomime, is again to take up his 
part in the Drury Lane piece this year. I€ will, 
this time, however, be “by kind permission of 
Mr. Cecil Hepworth,”’ for ‘‘W.W.” has been 
lately working at nicture-making for the well- 
known Hepworth Co. 





** Yes,’’ said Mr. Walker, during the course of 
a brief interview, in which he spoke of the differ- 
ences in acting for the cimema and on the ‘“‘ legi- 
timate,’’ ‘‘ I return to my old love at Christmas; 
I go back to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, for 
the twentieth time, to play in the annual pan- 
tomime, under the generalship of my old manager 
and good friend Arthur Collins.”’ 





Mention of Hepworth’s brings to mind the ex- 
cellent picture they have just succeeded in pro- 
ducing from the novel ‘‘ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’’ by Charles Reade. The many who 
have read the novel will agree with me when IL 
say that it was necessary to cut out many of the 
incidents contained in the story. This, at least 
in one way, is more or less of an improvement, as 
if the whole book had been filmed, the resulting 
picture would have been, in all probability, | 
wearying. Great care has been taken in adapt- 
ing the novel, and all the incidents that matter 
have been included, giving a well-connected story. 
The picture has been turned out in the excellent 
style associated with all Hepworth productious. 





I hear of a rumour that the cinema is about to 
strike out on a fresh course—namely, that of 
bringing our ancient and esteemed plays up-to- 
date. The suggestion has emanated, I think, from 
Dr. Gariazzo, the managing director of a well- 
known firm, who has a great deal of experience 
behind him, and who may be able, therefore, to 
make something of a project which is regarded 
at present but lightly. A picture of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ or even ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ with the characters 
dressed in the latest Parisian fashions and riding 
in motor-cars—or perhaps aeroplanes ?—would, 
without doubt, have the effect of modernising the 
well-known Shakespearean play, but whether it 
would be an improvement or not it is difficult 
to foretell. Dr. Gariazzo is concerned at present, 
however, chiefly with his latest production, 
‘* The Battle of Leipsic,’’ in which on some occa- 
sions as many as a thousand soldiers figure. A 
dramatic love story runs through the film, which 
will be screened shortly. 








That the cinematograph is looked upon favour- 
ably by their Majesties the King and Queen and 
by other members of the Royal Family was proved 
by the exhibition of a film on the occasion of the 
birthday of Queen Alexandra in the ballroom at 
Sandringham. The film was -entitled ‘‘ The 
British Army,’’ and was produced by Messrs. 
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Keith, Prowse and Co. During the whole of the 
summer and autumn this picture has been in 
course of preparation at the various military 
centres. It shows the British people how their 
defenders are trained from the day they enter as 
recruits up to the day of their life—the battle. 
Upwards of 25,000 officers and men were em- 
ployed in the scenes, and each series of groups was 
taken under the supervision of officers on the 
Active List. The picture includes scenes of the 
soldier in peace and in war, and is said to be an 
excellent representation of Army life. 





The cosy New Gallery Kinema in Regent Street 
bas during the past week been exhibiting that 
wonderful reproduction ‘‘ Sixty Years a Queen ”’ 
to large audiences, supplemented by a varied pro- 
gitamme of other pictures, which commence in the 
afternoon and run until eight. 





There has been a great deal of talk lately on the 
subject of preserving films for future reference. 
New York is to the front, I hear, in this matter, 
for a film recording President Wilson’s facial 
expressions has been obtained and hermetically 
sealed by the Modern Historical Record -Associa- 
tion. It has been placed in the vaults of the New 
York Public Library, where it is to remain un- 
opened for a century. Another film is to be 
buried in the pyramid of Cheops, Egypt ! 





The annual licensing meeting of the London 
County Council occupied the whole of the day. 
The question of Sunday opening came up, and 
it was moved that applications from certain new 
halls for Sunday licences should never be con- 
sidered. From this it appeared that only new 
halls were to be precluded from opening on the 
Sabbath, but it was later made clear that this 
restriction applied only to picture palaces in close 
proximity to churches and other places of 
worship. 





Strong opposition on the part of the clergy pre- 
vented the granting of the Sunday opening 
licence to the Star-Kinema, Wandsworth Road. 
Similarly, in the case of the Apollo Theatre, Stoke 
Newington, which is also situated near to a place 
of worship, the licence was refused. On account 
of the strong lecal opposition the Council’s 
decision was reached by 31 votes to 12. 





There was an increase of fiftv-four applications 
this year over the last year’s figures ( 544). The 
Council adopted the method of settling questions 
of principle on one typical case, then dealing 
without discussion with all the cases of that class. 
The proposal of the Theatres Committee, ther>- 


fore, that an undertaking should be obtained frora 
each person whose licence was not over a year old 
that a music licence should be used ‘‘ only for in- 
strumental music in connection with picture 
exhibitions,’’ was fought by Mr. John Bussey, 
who applied for a music licence for the Bromley 
Picture Palace, Bow Road. Mr. Bussey pointed 
out that objection to vocal music could only be 
based on trade jealousy, and although many sing- 
ing licences were granted two vears ago, not one 
of the theatres, as was suggested by counsel, had 
given only a variety entertainment. The Council, 
however, refused to remove the restriction. 





The opposition raised to the erection of a new 
hall in Rye Lane, Peckham, was overcome, and 
the licence granted, when the local representative 
found himself entirely unsupported. The objec- 
tion was that a great many picture halls already 
exist in that district. The restriction on Sunday 
opening, however, was moved and carried, so 
that only one picture theatre in Rye Lane is not 
allowed to open on Sunday. 





Picture-goers are being well catered for in the 
way of Christmas films, ¢ll the fifms having 
turned their attention more or less to the subject. 





An elaborate fairy story of the right kind, in 
which a bold, bad baron, a young and gallant 
knight in armour, a beautiful maiden, and quaint 
old men, women, soldiers, peasants, courtiers, 
and servants, and all the other necessary charac- 
ters figure, is to be released by the Kineto Com- 
pany. It is, in fact, their Christmas special. It 
was played by chiidren entirely of ages ranging 
from three months to fourteen years. The story is 
called ‘‘ The Fish and the Ring.’’ 





Pathé Fréres have promised us two good Yule- 
tide films, one of which is entitled “‘ While Shep- 
herds Watch’d.’’ The film has a capital domestic 
plot, and is eminently suited for exhibition at 
this time of the year. The principal réle in this 
story was played by Miss Constance Somers- 
Clarke, who was the winner of Pathé’s Beauty 
Competition of 1912, and also of the All-England 
Show which was held at Folkestone. The firm’s 
other film for Christmas is a Pathécolor, and is 
entitled ‘“‘ Psyche.’”’ It is the first kinemato- 
graph version of the delightful mythological 
legend produced. The title-rdle has been sus- 
tained by Mlle. Napierkowska, and the part of 
Cupid by Mlle. Andrée Pascal. 





‘* Beauty and the Beast,’’ by the Rex Co., 
“Dick Whittington,’’ by the Solax Co., and 
“The Third Christmas’? and ‘‘A Christmas 
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Accident,’’ by the Edison, are the names of four 
other Yuletide films. 





I might mention here that ‘‘ Moths,’’ the 
famous novel by Ouida, has been filmed, and the 
sole control for the British Isles is held by the 
Exclusive Supply Co. This film has been pub- 
lished with the consent of the editors of Ouida’s 
novels. 





Mr. St. John Hamund is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent programme he is presenting 
at the Scala Theatre. The long and elaborate 
‘* film nevel ’’ is now demanded at this theatre, in 
place of the shorter ones. The Pathécolor five- 
act drama, ‘‘ The Wastrel,’’ has been holding a 
prominent position on the bill. ‘‘ The Wastrel ’’ 
tells a story which contains many exciting in- 
cidents, and maintains its thrill throughout. 
Pathé’s Animated Gazette, Fashion Pictures, 
and Kinoplastikon comprise the rest of the pro- 
gramme. A “‘star’’ variety bill, which should 
attract the people alone, is given on the Kino- 
plastikon, and includes George Robey, Phyllis 
Monkman, Joseph Hollman, Dan Leno, junr., and 
George Graves. 





Miss Ethel Bracewell, well known to theatre- 
goers as one of the principals of the Lyceum 
Theatre company, has, I learn, consented to act 
for the B. and C. Company. Miss Bracewell’s 
experience of dramatic productions and great 
personal charms should staid her in good stead in 
the forthcoming picture pieces in which she will 
play under the direction of Mr. Batley. 





Another film version of Alphonse Daudet’s 
great novel, ‘‘ Sapho,’’ has recently been pro- 
duced by the New Majestic Company, in which 
Miss Florence Roberts, who is famous for the 
part in America, plays Fanny Legrand. The high 
standard of acting which has been attained places 
the film amongst the best yet produced. The 
book has been followed very closely, and the 
effective mounting deserves great praise. ‘There 
are many claborate scenes—to mention one, the 
fancy dress ball at which Jean Gaussin first meets 
Fanny Legrand—and many others which are 
extremely beautiful. 





The management of the Picture House, Oxford 
Street, maintain their reputation for excellent 
programmes. On the night of my visit I found 
a very strong and attractive list of pictures, chief 
among which were ‘‘ Max to the Rescue,’’ a Pathé 
comic; ‘ The Desperado,” a thrilling drama; “ A 


Glorious Sear’’; and a number of comedies and 
scenic dramas. 
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I was agreeably surprised when, upon visiting 
Terry’s Cinema, in the Strand, last week, I found 
that an exhibition of the real Argentine tango 
was to be given during the course of the evening 
by Mlle. Andree and Mr. Wilson. Terry’s is a 
first-class place for good films. The manange- 
ment have lately featured there ‘‘ Self-Con- 
victed ’’ and the ‘‘ Stolen Treaty,’’ both strong 
dramas, the first being in two parts. The two 
tango dancers, by the way, appear three times 
each day. 





Speaking of the tango reminds me that the 
Hepworth Co. have just produced a remarkably 
novel and successful tango film. It is danced by 
Pété and Pétita, who are generally admitted to 
be among the hest representatives of this kind 
of dancing at present in England. It shows first 
how the tango should not be danced, and illus- 
trates the mistakes which most beginners fall 
into. Then the Parisian tango is exhibited, and 
finally a perfect display of the tango as it should 
be danced in English ballrooms and drawing- 
rooms to-day is given. By a very simple method 
the orchestra are enabled to keep in perfect syn- 
chronisation with the dancers without there being 
the slightest fear of the musicians getting out of 
time. 





Owing to the numerous complaints in regard to 
the ventilation defects in cettain picture theatres 
it is suggested that the London County Councii 
shall appoint a sub-committee to investigate all 
places where films are shown with a view to the 
proper safeguarding of the health of thc 
thousands who are regular film patrons. Con- 
verted shops are apt at times to have atmospheres 
which approach the denseness which used to be 
so apparent at times on the Underground railway 
prior to electric traction. 





A Paris correspondent states that a French 
cinematograph firm has just signed a contract 
with the Government under which it has obtained 
the sole right to take cinematograph pictures at 
the Chamber of Deputies. The company proposes 
to make a feature of films showing the Chamber 
actually at work, but it is precluded under the 
contract from recording any incidents in the 
nature of ‘‘ scenes in the House.’’? Among the 
members the innovation is regarded as likely to 
be of great value as a means of giving their con- 
stituents visible proof of their devotion to their 
Parliamentary duties. The sum to be paid by the 
company to the State for this novel privilege is 
£480 per annum. 
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Plays for Playactors. 


“A Cruel Sell.” 
A SKETCH IN THREE SCRAPS. 


By Henry 


CHARACTERS. 

Snoggie Bilcher 

Whiney Bill \ 

Teddy Talker | 

A Publican. 

(Curtain lowered momentarily to repre- 
sent divisions of time.) 

SCENE.—A tap-room of a little public-house 
near the London docks. 

Scrap I.—TuHeE DINNER-HOUR. 

(Scene opens with PuBLicaAN behind 
bar, Whiney and Teddy seated at table 
talking, beer on table.) 

\WHINEY: What ’ave yer got on yer, Talkey ? 

TALKEY : Oh! the same ole lay, on the mump. 
Ain’t ver got none on yer, agin? 

WHINEY: Until just now’er absolutely broke. 
Owt at six, on ther stones. Dark ’un taken on 
before us. A start at nine. Only came owt wiv 
fourpence. A pot of ale blowed the lot ! 

TALKEY : Couldn’t yer git a bit orf ther pusher ? 

Wuiney: Oh, yus! I got a bob, but I want 
-to put a bit on ter-day. 

TALKEY: Why? Do yer know anyfink? 

WHINEY:, Yus! an absolute cert ! 

TALKEY : Oh, I know yer certs; straight from 
ther ’orses mouvth, eh? Well, ’ere’s a tanner; 
mind, ony till we’re paid. 

Wuiney: Aw’ right. I shall ’ave enough to 
pay you and get a soot of clothes owt of it as well ! 

TALKEY: I’ve ’eard that bogey before. (Enter 
SNOGGIE, a very loud-speaking man.) Hallo, 
here’s Snoggie ! 

SNOGGIE : Mornin’, guv’ner (to Publican). 

PuBLICAN : Good morning, Snoggie. 

SNOGGIE: Mornin’, Whiney; mornin’, Talkey. 

_WHINEY AND TALKEy (both): Mornin’, Snog- 
gie. 

SNOGGIE: ’Ow do’yre stand ? 

Wuiney: I’m broke! 

TALKEY: I got a bit of plush. O’ course, ’e’s 
broke, though he got a bob sub and ’ad a tatiner 
from me. 

SNoGGIE: Never mind, I stand treat. I’m a 
bit brassy; ’ad a extra drawer on me overs. What 
will yer ’ave? 

WHINEY AND TAL Key (both) : Ale: 

SNoccig (to Pupiican): Three pots of ale, 
guv’ner. (Landlord serves. them. They sit down. 
SNOGGIE reads paper. Gets up, shouting ex- 
citedly.) I’ve got it! I’ve got it! (Points to 


Te Dock Labourers 
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Stannard. 


paper, at which they also look.) I told yer! 1 
told yer! Ha! ha! ha! It’s thumbs! 

TALKEY (derisively): Why, yer never said a 
bloomin’ word ! 

Snoccige: Didn’t 1? Didn’t I tell yer at the 
Widgeons last night. When Smirkey gave me a 
bit of ’is lip and | laid ’im owt. Didn’t I tell yer 
what my fancy was? (TALKEY nods his head in 
assent.) 

Wuuney: Nower, if yer want a real tip, Arti- 
choke Billy on ther wool floor was sayin’ ’is 


nephew that got a pal who ’as a boy in Lord 


Tankard’s stables, ’e ’eard Nosey was the.’orse 
for the big ’un. ie 

TaLKry: There ’e is agin, Snoggie. All ’is 
certs is still runnin’. ’E always knows a cert, 
not arf; but its always a cert loser. 

SNOGGIE (spreading paper out and looking at 
it intently): Don’t cher be interruptin’ me wiv 
yer jawer. Can’t I see these for-a sawft bit? 
Look at’em! (Reads from newspaper.) Scratch- 
em, Squarem, Codham! Where’s a piece of 
paper ? 

WHINEY: Scratchem and Codham; I don’t like 
them ’air names ! 

SNOGGIE: Shut it, can’t yer? 

Ta.ksy : I likes Squarem. 

SnocciE: I.ook here! I’m on business, so 
dry up. You’ve got a bob, Whiney ? 

WHINEY: Yus; but I don’t like yer pick. Now, 
Nosey oughter be down. 

SNoGGIE: Will yer stow it wiv yer Nosey; 
you’ve got a bob. Talkey, ’ow much ’ave yer 
got? 

TALKEY: Two og. 
somethink. 

SNOGGIE: Oh, that’s ore right; I told yer I’ve 
’ad a draw. I’ll lend yer a bob apiece, an’ I 
put fourer; that’ll make eight, won’t it? ’Alfa 
mo’. (Writes out* paper and reads.) Scratchem, 
three shillings win. Squarem, three shillings win. 
Up an’ down an’ two shillings win double. 

Wurnery: Not, Nosey! We'll lose! Never 
n.ind, I’ll chance it ! ” 

TALKEY : So will I. 

SNOGGIE: Ov course yer bloomin’ well will. 
(Strikes the table.) It’s:a chance of a lifetime ! 
(Wrabs up money in paper and takes it up to the 
Publican.) Guv’ner (winking), just give that to 
ole Sweeney when ’e calls, will yer? It’s a bit 
T owe ’im. 


I must give the ole gal 
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PusLicAN: All right. Mind, I don’t know 
what it is. (Puts the paper with the money ina 
glass on a shelf.) 

(Curtain lowered momentarily.) 


Scrap If.—Srx o’Ciock SamME Day. 

SCENE.—The same; bar empty. Wuuiney and 
TALKEY discovered talking. 

WHINEY: Where’s the guv’ner? 

TaLKkey: Gawne to a funerel. Billy’s in 
charge. The beer’s a bit orf, so ’e’s gawn down 
the cellar. Seen the Star? 

WHINEY: No; ole Snoggie’s bringin’ it. 

TaLKey : ’E’s chancin’ it, ain’t’e? Strike me! 
that reminds me. One day ’e got a paper in ’is 
bloonin’ ’and an’ ’e saw as ’e was ’olding it that 
‘is gee didn’t get ’ome, so ’e put ’is ’a’penny in 
‘is pocket agin, an’ said to ther kid, “‘ It’s not ther 
date: I want ter-morrer’s.’’ 

WHINEY: Don’t I wish we’d done Nosey ! 

TaLKey: O’ course, whichever wins, it’ll be 
nose that’ll first pass ther post and not tails. Ha, 
ha, ha! You and yer Nosey. (Shouts of laughter 
outside.) What’s that? (Enter SNoccm, laugh- 
ing.) 

SNOGGIE: Ha, ha, ha! 

WHINEY : Don’t crack on like that. I feel ’e’s 
laughin’, Talkey, because we ’ave gawn down, 
and ’e’s tryin’ to ’ide it. 

SnoGcGik: Ha, ha, ha! Tryin’ to ’ide it. 
(Seriously.) Just arfa mo’. ’Ow much will yer 
take for yer chawnce, Talkey ? 

TALKEY: Nothin’ I go nap! ’Ole ’og or 
none’s my motter; ’ow ’bout you, Whiney ? 

WHINeEY : I’ll stand my corner. 

SNoGGie (scornfully): Your corner! What 
price this! Whiney, you’re thirty bob to ther 
good; so are you, Talkey; and I’m over three 
quid. (Shouts.) Didn’t I teli yer. Where’s the 
guv’ner ? ‘ 

TALKEY: Thirty bob. (Shakes hands with 
SnoGccie.) Giv us yer ’and; you’re one of ther 
best. Thirty bob! Oh, Snoggie, ole ‘sport, 1 
wish IT ’ad some of the dust. No trucking wool 
termorrer for me. Thirty bob; good lor, I ain’t 
touched lucky like this for years ! 

Wuiney: Come ’ome. Yer sure it ain’t Nosey 
what came in first ? . 

SnNocGir: Nosey, yer piecan, is nowhere. No, 
matey, it came owt just as the paper said, like 
clockwork. Now, I’m going to celebrate this 
bit o’ luck. We'll all get a day orf on the 
strength ov it and ’av a bit of a razzle. 

TALKey : But what about ther ready ? 

Snoccre: Ah! Pity the guv’ner ain’t erbout. 
I ’eard as I came along he’d gorn to brry ole 
Greasy Ned. (Shouts.) Ah, I know: I'll stick 
this up. (Takes out his watch.) 





TaLKey: On ther weight of this I’ll get ther 
landlord of the Blue-pot to advance me ’alf a bar ! 

WHuHIiney : I’m wid yer; I’ll tell ther ole woman 
ov our luck and git ’er to lend me ther rent ! 

SNOGGIE: We won’t stop ’ere then for another 
shout. We’ll get the ready, go to the ’ot pot, and 
finish the night with our ole clocks, eh? Ha, 
ha, ha! Not ’alf! 

WHINEY (cautiously): I surpose it’s all right, 
Snoggie. Yer see, if it isn’t, what wiv pawnin’ 
yer clock, Talkey getting ’is ’alf er jaines on the 
nod, and me takin’ the ole woman’s rent. If, I 
ony say if 

SNOGGIE (angrily) : Go to blazes wiv yer “‘ ifs.’’ 
If yer won’t believe what yer sees in black and 
white! (Snatches up paper from table.) Ain’t 
this ther Star? Ain’t it to-day’s Star? And ’ere 
the ’orses—not Nosey, mark yer—what we ’ave 
chosen. 

TaLKrey: Let ’im edge Snoggie; giv ’im a 
dollar for ’is bit. 

Wuiney (earnestly): No, no; I believe it’s all 
right. But we’re making a splash. Shall we 
wait till we’re paid owt by the bookie? 

SNoGGIE: Wait! What for? The bet’s all in 
order. We paid ower money and I’m going to 
git a bit o’ sport owt of it now. We shall ’ave 
cnough to do it agin to-morrer ! 

TALKEY: Ov course ! I’m on. 

Wuiney: Same ’ere. I surpose it’s all right. 

(Curtain lox .2d momentarily.) 











Scrap II].—Next Day Asout TWELve o’CLOCK. 

SCENE.—The same. Publican behind the 
bar. 

(Enter Wutney looking very seedy, as if 
he has had a very bad time.) 

Wuinety: Mornin’, guv’ner. ’Alf o’ ale, 
please. (Takes drink and sits down moodily at 
table.) 

PusiicaN: Looks as if you’ve had .a rough 
time, Whiney. 

Wuiney: Yus, I ’ave ’ad a thick time, an’ I 
don’t know ’ow I shall face the ole woman ! 

PusiicaN: Why? What’s the trouble? 

Wuiney.: You wasn’t ’ere when me, Talkey, 
and Snoggie was ’ere last night, was yer, 
guv’ner? For I seem to ’ave lost count of every- 
think ! 

Pusican : No; I went down to Ilford Cemetery 
following old Greasy Ned, you know. 

Wuiney :Oh, yus, I remember now. Well, 
guv’ner, vou ’ad a cold time, I expect; and, just 
mv luck, I’ve ’ad a very ’ot time. Got in a bit 
of trouble. 

Pusuican: Trouble! What, pinched ? 

Wurney: Yus, guv’ner, been owt orl night, 
and was likely to do a month’s stretch. 
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PuBLICAN: No! 

Wuiney: Yus! I'll tell yer. Me, Talkey, 
and Snoggie thought we’d ’ave a night owt, and 
by gawd we ’ad it. Where they are now I don’t 
know—lawst sight ov ’em about eleven last 
night. 

PUBLICAN: Well, go on. 

WHINEY: Snoggie pawned ’is watch, Talkey 
borrowed ’alf a bar. 

PUBLICAN: Half a_ sovereign? 
strong ! 

Wuiney: ’E is; so that I could stand my 
corner I went ’ome to borrer the old gal’s rent; 
she was owt, but I found it in a orenimint and 
’alf inch’d it. 

PuBLICAN: The rent? 

WHINEY: Yus, worse luck. Well, we was 
goin’ strong, when Snoggie wanted to slosh a 
copper. ’E goes for ther rozer, and I ’eld ’is 
coat. Up came some more roosters, serjent, in- 
specter, an’ I bloomin’ well fink all ther coppers 
in ther neighbourhood. In the scrap up they 
missed Snoggie and lags me. On account of 
the ole woman I dare not send round fer bail, so 
I stuck in the station all night. Oh, lor! the ole 
gal’ll go into a fit—fink I’m drownded or killed or 
semefink—the beak fines me 7s. 6d., or a month. 
I ’addent more than a few ’apence on me, when 
a terbacconist who ’ad been let orf for givin’ short 
weight—’e ’ad told ther tale—paid my fine fur 
luck. That’s a friend in need if yer like. 
(Moans.) What shall I say to the ole woman— 
six shillings rent money gone—the 7s. 6d. fine 
-I promised back to ther terbacconist, and lawst a 
day’s work in ther bargin. 

PuBLIcaN;: What made you start breaking out ? 

WHINEY: Don’t ask me (buries his face in his 
hands moodily). And the bloke told me last 
time I broke owt the next would be the finish ! 

PusLicAN: Cheer up! Here comes somebody. 
(Enter Talkey, very dilapidated, clothes torn, 
looking quite a wreck.) Why, Talkey, what on 
earth have you been up to? 

TaLKEY : Up to—I’ll show yer what I’ve been 
up to (goes up to Whiney in a fighting attitude). 
Come on—I’ll show yer. Put ’em up. 

Wuiney: Now what’s ther game? 

TALKEY (dancing sparringly round him, and 
shouting fiercely): Vll show yer what’s ther 
game. You nearly getting us all pinched be- 
cause you wanted to settle three coppers, not 
satisfied with one. 

PusLican (coming from behind bar): . Stop 
that! None of that business here. If you 
want to get up to that get outside. 

Wuiney (surprised): I hit ther copper? I 
didn’t touch any. JI don’t remember nofink 
about it. 

TALKEY: Don’t yer? 


He’s going 


Well, I tell yer, scatty. 
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First, yer pays for a tea in the coffee shop four 
times more than you can eat. 

Wuiney: Did I? Then I must have been 
drunk, and wiv the ole woman’s money, too! 

TALKEY: Drunk, guv’ner ; why ’e was dead to 
the wide; mad, speechless, paralytic. Then, 
after bein’ in a boozer comfortable, ’e rushes owt 
setting abowt the first copper ’e meets ! 

WHINEY: Me set abowt a copper. 
is this straight, or are yer codding ? 

PUBLICAN : My word, this is a different tale. 

WHINEY: No more booze fur me for a month. 

TALKEY: Then, to put the kibosh on it all ’is 
ole woman just now met me. 

WHINEY: The ole woman? Gawd ’elp me. 

TALKEY: No, me. She sects :abowt me and 
Snoggie—tore a lump o’ ’air orff my ’ead, and 
nearly scratched Snoggie’s eyes owt (puts his fisi 
up) and I’m going to take it owt o’ yoo. 
Led yer astray, she said. Why, if we ’addent 
done a guy last night we’d all been pinched. 
Come on. 

' PUBLICAN: No, no. 
drink at my expense. 

TALKEY: Well, jist to oblige you, guv’ner, I 
will—but him, ther (Enter SNOGGIE looking 
quite as bad as the others, holding his handker- 
chief to his face.) 

SnocGigE: Oh! there you are. So you’re the 
poor chap we took from ’is poor wife? Where 
yer been after ther scrap? Yon’re a good ’un. 
‘The copper told me I’d better be careful on being 
found wiv you. Yer see this (pointing tg his 
face), that’s what I’ve got frough you, and you're ° 
going frough it.- 

WHINEY: No, no! Matey. Listen. I must 
’ave gorne right up ther pole. I must ’ave lost 
me memory.‘ I fought you bashed the copper, 
and ’e lag me in mistake. Oh! I see it all, I was 
blindo. Ain’t that it, guv’ner? (to the land- 
lord). 

LANDLORD: Yes. Now boys, it seems that 
Whiney was a bit free, and you know women’s 
little ways. You’re old pals, forgive and forget. 

Wuiney: Good luck to ver, guv’ner. 

SNOGGIE (relenting) : We’ve always been pals. 
Let’s ’ave a drink (feels in. his pocket). Al 
mine’s gorne. Ow you, Talkey ? 

TaLkKty (feeling in his pockets): Blime, so is 
mine. You, Whiney ? 

Wuiney: Me last ’a’penny went in ’alf a 
’orn jest nower. 

Snoccit : Well, guv’ner, you must put a pot on 
ther slate. 

Pupstican : SoI will, for old acquaintance sake. 
(Drawing the beer, sees the paper containing the 
money still in the glass.) (Agitatedly) Snoggie, 
here, I want to sneak to you. 


Look ’ere, 


Keep quiet. Have a 
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SNOGCIE (going up to bar counter): Yus, 
guv’ner. 

Pus.ican: Did your horse win yesterday? 

SNOGGIE: Yus, that’s the only comfort; I’m 
going up for ther money terday. We shall ’ave 
three quid ter come after what we’ve spent. 

PuBLICAN (more agitated}: Good heavens, 
Snogzie, I’m sorry, both the money and paper 
are still here. Sweeney couldn’t have come. 

CuRIAIN. 

{ Performing rights of the above sketch, A Cruel 
Sell, may be arranged for on application to ‘‘ The 
Era ’’ Sketch Bureau, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.] 


A National Old Worthies’ Fund. 


To the Editor of Tur PLAYGOER AND 
Society ILLUSTRATED. 

Sir,—The tragic end of the once extremely 
popular actress Miss Katie James, and the recent 
cases of Arthur Symons and Richard Temple, of 
poetic and ‘‘ Mikado ”’ fame, respectively, remind 
me of an idea which I have long cherished but 
have not had an opportunity of placing before the 
public. 

Why should there not be established a fund 
which, for want of a better name, I will describe 
as a ‘‘ National Old Worthies’ Fund,’’ with the 
twofold object of (1) Forming and keeping a 
record of needy and distressed ‘‘ worthies,’’ to 
whom the public are under a debt of obligation; 
and (2) receiving subscriptions and donations for 
the relief of such cases ? 

A short while ago I made inquiry of the work- 
houses of the country, and ascertained that 
among the occupants were men and women 
originally famous in various walks of life who 
had fallen upon evil times, as a result of which I 
was enabled to secure practical sympathy and 
help, including the removal by Lord Roberts 
from one institution of a distinguished Army 
veteran. 

One has only to sit down and think to recall 
the names of famous artists, authors, musicians, 
composers, actors, actresses, music-hall ‘‘ stars,’’ 
soldiers, sailors, cricketers, footballers, athletes, 
ete., who in their day had contributed largely to 
the country’s benefit or entertainment, but whe, 
through competition or misfortune, were driven 
from fame into obscurity with its attendant 
financial penalties. 

Surely a great nation like ourselves would 
rally to the aid of these unfortunate people, and 
the time has arrived when a representative 
organisation should be formed to deal with the 
question.—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS Farrow. 

t, Cheapside, Iondon, E.C. 








A Valuable Hair Specific. 


The search for the best ineans of preserving the 
hair and of stimulating its growth where it is 
showing signs of failing is rendered easy by the 
mention of the word ‘‘ Warnol.’’ Mr. Warner 
Oliver, the famous hair specialist, for many years, 
as is well known, only gave special and indi- 
vidual treatment to pcrsons consulting him about 
their hair, and over 20,000 clients have received 
this special treatinent, but it was so frequently 
suggested to. Mr. Warner Oliver that he ought 
to prepare a remedy for general hair troubles, and 
if possible place it before the public at store 
prices, that after much experimenting the pre- 
paration now known as ‘‘ Warnol’”’ was evolved. 
Bearing the ‘‘ hall-mark’’ of his years of ex- 
perience as a hair consultant, it combines reme- 
dies of indisputable value for strengthening and 
preserving the hair, promoting its growth and 
restoring its colour. The active principles of 
this remedy are detergent, antiseptic, sedative, 
tonic, and stimulative. 

Other valuable specialities for the care of the 
hair invented by Mr. Warner Oliver are the 
Warner Oliver Hair Lubricant, which is most 
beneficial for hair that is inclined to be dry, and 
used with ‘‘ Warnol’’ forms a perfect combina- 
tion; the Warner Oliver Liquid Soap, which takes 
away all harshness from the hair and skin, leaving 
a satiny smoothness, and«the Warner Oliver 
Powder Shampoos, which get rid of all grease and 
dust, make the hair clean, silky, and soft, with a 
shimmery lustre and a daintily delicate perfuinc. 

All these specialities are of the highest class, 
and obtainable from or can be ordered through 
any chemist, hairdresser, or stores. If any diffi- 
culty should arise they will be sent without 
charge for postage from the firm, whose name is 
Messrs. Warner Oliver, Ltd., 4, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 





Mr. Arthur Roberts is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of cinematograph actors. A series of 
pictures depicting this well-known comedian in 
some of his most famous successes are now being 
prepared at Hepworth’s studios at Walton-on- 
Thames, where half the leading actors of the 
London stage have been through a similar experi- 
ence. 

An actresses’ stall was a feature of the bazaar 
held at the Kensington Town Hall in aid of the 
Hammersmith House of the Poor Sisters of 
Nazareth. The bazaar was opened by the 
Duchess of Norfolk. The theatrical stall was. pre- 
sided over by Miss Ida Molesworth, who was 
assisted by Miss Julia’ Neilson, Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, Miss Phyllis Dare, Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, and other well-known actresses. 


























L. & H. NATHAN 


Have provided Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“GREAT CATHERINE,” 
“THE GIRL in tae TAXI,” 
“THE WITCH,” 
“NAN.” 


And other important 


productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 








SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness are ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness ; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 


harmless. 
Bottles 2/3 and 4/6 





Sold by Stores, Chemists and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. | 
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A dainty Testing 
Outfit—of eight 
Oatine preparations— 
containing trial tins 
of Oatine Cream and 
Oatine Snow, a tull- 
size 3d. tablet of Oatine Soap, 
a 2d. packet of Oatine Sham- 
poo Powder, a sample packet 
of Face. Powder, Shavirg 
Powder and Tooth Powder, 
also a Tin of Oatine Salve 
and a 50-page book 6m the 
complexion. 

This Outfit is sent free 
to all sending name and ad- 
dress and 3d. in stamps (half- 
penny stamps preferred) to 
help pay.cost of postage and 
packing, 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


and make the following test of Oatine. Wash ahd dry the 
face in the ordinary way, then, after applying a little Oatine, 
wipe the face gently but firmly with a soft towel, when par- 
ticles of black will be found on the towel, showing that 
Oatine brings away dirt and grime from the pores, which 
soap and water quite fail to remove. 

Oatine differs from its many imitators in this all-important 
fact that it does not stimulate or act on the skin in any 
artificial way. What it does is to keep the pores clear and 
fresh and free from dust and grime, and at the same time 
restore to the skin the oil it needs if it is to be kept soft and 
velvety. It further feeds the skin and speedily removes wrinkles 
or ugly lines, for a wrinkled skin is a starved skin. 


Remember ro other face cream can feed the sKin and 
do this, hence the success of Oatine, which, being free 
from animal fat, cannot grow hair. 


It is also much used by men to allay the irritation caused 
by shaving. 

Oatine is stocked by all Chemists and is supplied in two 
varietiee—OATINE CREAM (1/14) for cleansing the pores 
and feeding the skin, and OATINE SNOW (1/-) for whitening 
the skin, and for use during the day as a protection from 


exposure, , 
THE OATINE GCO., 


237D, Oatine Buildings, 
Borough; London, S.E, 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SocieTY when communicating with advertisers. 






































SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 
STRAND, W.C. 


High-Class Stationery- and Printing. 
POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 

English and Foreign Royalty ; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 

including “ False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ 
Blue Bird.’ Military Caricatures a Speciality. 

The largest selection in London. New Cards every day. 














ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 


150 STRAND 
Postcard 

84 STRAND 

Depots 197a REGENT ST. 


Real Photographs at new depot, under Hotel Piccadilly — 
27, PICCADILLY, W. 


Join cur ab ell Club. New cards sent on approval as 
oubtte ed, post free. Send Name and Address. 


Lowther Arcade, 371 Strand 


A large and up-to-date selection of Toys and Fancy Goods tor 

pres nt: at all prices, “TEDDY BEARS ” a Speciality (brown 

or white), from 64d. co £5 each. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2/2/-. . 
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NOTICE 


All communications should be addressed to the department to 


which they res yes relate, as below : 
a rg dvertisement and Publishing Offices—5 Tavistock 
re 


W.c. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway books‘alls. or 
will be sent direct from the office on the following terms : 

UNITED Kimepom. a d. 
TWELVE MONTHS ‘ 0 prepaid 

9 ¥ post, , packed in cardboard 8 6 Pe 
or for SIx ONTHS, half the above price. 
Single copies '6d., by post 84d. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
TWELVE MONTHS, by post, packedincardboard 8 6 
S1x Montus, by post, packed in cardboard 4 
Single copies, 6d., by post oid. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Lid., and crossed “ London 
County & We-tminster Bank.” 

In case of difficul ys in obtaining a copy of “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustra * please communicate with the Publishers 
at the above address. Postage will be refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 
5 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


PARIS: 56 Rue de l'Université. 
Tel. No.: Regent 1914. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 








The Publisher, 


“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me each month “The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” for 


sks nonsense cateasabe months. I enclose herewith 


Name 
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MOREE i c.ccocidsivakeasbs £6 kai bo bh Rape nee aeacds va aaeewetaesy 








Rates of Subscription :— Twelve months, 8/6; Six months, 4/3. 
‘*The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” will be sent p st free at the above rates to any part of the world. 
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